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In Memoriam 


Samuel Paul Capen 


March 21, 1878—June 22, 1956 


In the death of Samuel Paul Capen, education in general and 
the American Council on Education in particular have lost a 
scholar, statesman, leader, and friend. 

To Dr. Capen the American Council on Education owes a special 
debt of gratitude, for he was one of its founders, and began a long 
record of service with his election in 1918 as temporary chairman 
at the time of the Council's organization. From that time on Dr. 
Capen gave freely of his unusual talents, his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge, and his perceptive wisdom in guiding the Council into a 
developing field of service. 

Following his work as temporary chairman, Dr. Capen in Decem- 
ber 1919 was elected full-time director of the Council and served 
in that capacity until his resignation in the fall of 1922 to become 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo. At the next annual meeting 
he was elected chairman of the Council, a post which carried with 
it membership on the Executive Committee. After his term as 
chairman, however, he was elected and re-elected to the Executive 
Committee, serving ffom 1923 to May 1940, longer than any othe 
individual has ever served on that committee. In addition, Dr. 
Capen was chairman of the Council’s Problems and Plans (now 
Problems and Policies) Committee from its establishment in 1930 
until 1941. 

Dr. Capen’s conception of the appropriate function and operation 
of the Council, as set forth by him in 1919, was so sound and far 
seeing that it has proved valid and productive through almost four 
decades. His sense of loyalty, a deep-rooted characteristic of the 
man, was devoted not only to persons, but notably to ideas and in- 
stitutions, and the Council was a chief beneficiary of that loyalty 
from the day, as Dr. Capen put it, that he “set up housekeeping for 
the Council at 818 Connecticut Avenue.” 





As a person, Dr. Capen always had warm interest in and concern 
for people in all walks of life. He was a valiant. fighter for sound 
prin ipl s of academic freedom long years before such issues became 
of popular concern. Notwithstanding his gentle manner and kind 
heart he was insistent in wanting the best from everybody, and by 
his personality he stimulated his associates to give their best 


Dominated by a lifelong passion for integrity and for the complete 


effectiveness of institutions of education, Dr Capen exemplified the 


highest standard of personal conviction and undeviating allegiance 
to his sense of duty. 

His associates—and American education as a whole—will long re- 
member and benefit by the life and work of Dr. Samuel Paul Capen. 





Technical Competence Is Not Enough 


FRED M. 


HERE 1s no question at all that in the 

years ahead pressure will be brought 
on all of us to provide men and women 
with technical and specialized skills 
“know-how” is the obnoxious term which 
we have given these elements of train 
ing. It will be difficult to resist 
pressures, 


those 
You will be told day after day 
on the front pages of the newspapers and 
in the lead articles of magazines, as well 
as by luncheon and after-dinner speakers 
that the real battle being fought today 
is between the number of engineers and 
scientists who will be graduated respec 
tively from our « ampuses and from those 
of the Soviet The figures and 
statistics will be impressive 
add an 


Union 
They will 
irresistible force of im 
mediacy to the arguments of those who 
are in search of a comforting, simple, and 
—especially from the fund-raising point 
of view 


almost 


persuasive answer, 

I do not wish to belittle in any way the 
importance of these arguments. At this 
stage of technological developments and 
world-wide consciousness of the impor 
tance of production and research, I do 
not think we need to explain the vital 
need for technical skills and specialized 
aptitudes. What I do believe, however 
is that because of this general knowledge 
of the importance of the practical or the 
presumably useful, there is a particularly 


HECHINGER 


serious danger that the mastery and the 
priority of the know-how will obscure the 
“know-why.” We will then be rushing 
ahead without knowing where we 


rt ao 
VOY 


are 


Unless we are reconciled 
teatist that the concern 
should be with the preparation for a con 
test on the battlefield, it really doesn't 
matter whether the armies of skilled but 
unthinking technicians which are needed 
to provide modern 


to the de 


view toremost 


we apons are ready 


immediately and in number on 


yreater 
our side than on the side of our pote ntial 
enemies 

On the other hand, if we take the more 


self-confident and optimistic that 


battle for survival 


View 
in the long run, the 
will be won by inventiveness and ingen 
uity, by strength and resilience of the 
then we 


mind need 


something better 
We 
their 
and by 
their independenc e can do more than 
plow through immediate roadblocks of 
the opposition or (to change the meta 
phor) can do more than just keep pace 
with the enemy's runners 


than technicians and spec ialists 


need men who by 


by their exploration 


and women 


thinking 


' They must be 
able to jump and fly past the achieve. 
ments of the present. They must be 
equipped to parachute into a victorious 


future which we cannot predict in detail 


175 
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but which we must be confident enough 
This will not and cannot be 
by checking off the number of 
graduates in different countries. One 
Einstein is worth the graduating classes 
of a greater number of years than you 
and [ One Churchill was 
worth more, in the last war, than a gen 
eration of routine bureaucrats. 

If I look over the past ten years it 
seems to me that in some places greater 
progress has been made by general edu 
cation despite specialization. 
progress has been spotty, limited to rela- 
tively few places, and in some instances, 
I am afraid 


to foresee 


done 


can count, 


has been window dressing 
rather than goods for sale. 

Let me you a few exam 
ples of what seems to me real progress 


try to give 


I would list, first, the engineering col 
leges institutes of technology. | 
remember ‘that in my own college 


and 
days 
(which, I protest, were not too long ago ) 

my classmates who had already given up 
culture for engineering were compelled 
to spend a required number of hours in 
the pursuit of a monstrosity known as 
English for Engineers. To be detailed to 
teach this course meant to be exiled to 
Siberia. It was a clear indication that 
the unfortunate instructor had seriously 
offended the head of the English depart 
ment and was doing penance. 
idea that the learned 
English in those punitive classes 


I have an 
little 
I re 
member that most of them talked about 
the subject in much the same way as we 
“cultured” people used to deal with the 
required survey courses in the sciences 

My point is that we, the refined liberal 
arts students 


engineers 


and they, the uncouth engi 
neers, were both right and wrong. We 
all were wrong in misunderstanding the 
meaning of education and _ particularly 
the meaning of that general knowledge 
which should be part of every man’s com- 
mon background. But we were right in 
instinctively that the bits that 
were handed us—English for Engineers, 


sensing 


But the 
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Survey Courses 


ence 


in Science for Nonsci- 
Appreciation of Art for 
anybody who managed to stay awake 
through the slides, Appreciation of Music 
for those who could not find a good ex- 
cuse not to be required to take the re- 
quired courses—that all these dehydrated 
rations were cheap and me -aningle ‘ss sub- 
stitutes. They had nothing at all to do 
with general education, although they 
were listed as such in the catalogue. 

I say that I feel that great progress has 
been made in the engineering colleges 
because I no longer sense that the hu- 
manities there are taught as backhanded 
substitutes. There has been, through the 
past years, a feeling of adventure and 
discovery among engineering and science 
faculties and students which has led to 
a true fusion of the arts, the humanities, 
and the sciences—in many instances far 
superior to the efforts of the specialists 
in the arts and the humanities within the 
liberal arts colleges. Make no mistake 
about it; the specialist in Chaucer can 
be far more divorced from the pattern 
of the universe than the nuclear physicist 
who cannot, even if he wished to, escape 
the meaning of the universal pattern. 
The scientists—at least the good ones— 
have learned to hear the epic “music of 
the spheres” in the exploding atoms. 

Second, I should like to offer as a spe- 
cific example of progress such experi- 
ments as that conducted at Amherst 
where, in addition to pioneering work in 
the social sciences and the humanities, 
the sciences have become a guide toward 
general education. As you may know, 
every freshman at Amherst now must 
take a combination course in physics and 
mathematics. That course itself is taught 
in the best tradition of general education. 
Linked constantly and directly with his 
tory and literature, as well as with the 
human struggle toward greater freedom, 
it encompasses the progress of mankind 
as well as the advance of science in the 
laboratory. 


Majors, 
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But perhaps more important, these 
same Amherst freshmen are subjected to 
a course in English writing which de- 
mands a great deal of effort from both 
teacher and student. Specifically, it re- 
quires approximately three short papers 
each week of every freshman. The em- 
phasis is almost entirely wpon descrip- 
tion. The student may be asked to give 
a detailed account of an experiment car- 
ried out in last week’s science laboratory 
and to explain it to someone who has 
never had any contact with, or knowl 
edge of, science or of the experiment 
under discussion. Or he may be asked 
to desc ribe the process of riding a bic ve le 
to a person who is presumed never to 
have seeti a bicycle. 

I understand that largely as a result of 
this course the students’ new understand 
ing of the meaning of words and of the 
importance of their meaning has changed 
their attitude toward all their work, all 
their subjects, and all their discussions 
This has substantially improved the edu 
cation process of the entire college. 

As a side light—and lest this Amherst 
example be considered as either unique 
or purely parochial—let me add that the 
British delegate to the recent Herald 
Tribune High School Forum told us that 
one of the questions in her admissions 
examinations to Cambridge was. this: 
“Take one hour to describe the meaning 
of the word ‘if’ to a foreigner and assume 
that his language does not contain any 
such word.” I do not believe that Am 
herst copied Cambridge, or vice versa 
It is just another example of good general 
education 

Third, I should like to treat with some 
skepticism the great number of so-called 
general education courses and curricu 
lums which have mushroomed all over 
the country. Ever since about ten years 
ago (probably with the publication of 
the “manual” at Harvard), the idea of 
general education has become academi- 
cally respectable and, from the public re 


lations point of view, desirable. It seems 
to me that it would be dangerous to 
the progress of and to our great hopes 
for general education in the future if we 
were to confuse the majority of general 
education catalogue listings with the real 
thing. In too many instances it has come 
to be accepted that if you generalize suf 
ficiently you arrive at general education 
As a result, the courses have become 
vague rather than meaningful 
the cliché of 
courses” or, to use professional jargon, 
the breaking-down of barriers between 
departments. This in itself is a desirable 
target, but nothing is achieved by the 
mere pretext 


There is 
the “interdepartmental 


The problem is to train 
teachers in as broad and sweeping a con 
cept as time and the human brain per 
mit. Only the person who himself has 
grown up with an understanding of the 
world as a whole—without compartmen 


talization without 


and small, separate 
and highly specialized cubbyholes—only 
that kind of teacher can open up to the 
student the unity rather than the frag 
mentation of the world. The point is 
be general but specific; if education is 
to be liberal, it must be exacting. 

It seems to me that now and in the 
future the scientist will have to be at 
least as helpful to us of the humanities 
as the humanist and the artist must be 
to the scientist 
who 


For it is the scientist 
has discovered a greater modern 
sense of beauty and cohesion and mean 
ing than many of us who have been at- 
tempting to make the liberal arts and 
general education our exclusive domain 
beyond which other specialized skills and 
knowledge could not trespass without 
incurring The scientist has 
come to be the poet of modernity and 
we students of the ages—especially of 
the Middle Ages—had better realize it 
The point of it all, I think, is that we 
cannot separate specialization and gen 
eral education. We can only hope that 
the two are not, and will not be, at odds 


ridicule. 
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with each other; and we must, therefore 
try not to give section of our 
people and the other to another isolated 
segment. 


one to one 


We need generally educated special 
ists who know their efforts will 
lead and how they fit into their commu- 
nities, into the world, and into history. 
We need generally educated Shakespeare 
scholars who realize that if Shakespeare 
were today he would, instead of 
looking down his nose at television, prob 
ably be the greatest television producer 
and script writer known on Broadway or 
Hollywood and Vine. 


whe ‘re 


alive 


I have recently been spending a great 
deal of time on just these thoughts and 
ideas of the balance between the general 
and the specific, the immediate and the 
long-term. If I may be permitted a 
commercial-sounding quot: ition, I should 
like to take the liberty of quoting a few 
lines of summary from the chapter on 
high school education in An Adventure 
in Education which Macmillan has just 
published for me. I think in a sense it 
applies to post-college as well as to post 
high-school life: 


The proble m is to make 
tion 


general educa 
than gen 
is to tie it together 
so that the 

with a 


beneficial, rather 
erally vague. The trick 


into 


generally 
a meaningful entity gradu 


ate comes out of school sense of 
knowledge and direction 


Regardless of the 


or woman ought to know which way 


next step, a young man 
is up 
in the 
civilization By this 
centuries should have fallen into 


and down in the history of mankind, 


sense or nonsense of 
time, the 
place; the more me morable words spoken 
and written since the seventh day of Genesis 
ought to be known and understood, though 
work and the 


and women should have 


by no means memorized; the 
creation of men 


assumed a pattern of meaning. 


This, I think, should apply to any citi 
zen in a society regardless of his 
special talents and his everyday task. 

If I seem to speak of this with a little 


tree 
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heat and urgency than ought to be 
expected, I can offer you a special reason. 
It so happens that I spent a week, not 
long ago, with the Deputy Minister of 

Education of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
oe This gave me the rare chance of a 
week’s observation and discussion with 
one of Russia’s education leaders. It 
underlined in my own mind the futility 
of a frantic competitive race with the 
Russian schools and universities in turn- 
ing out competent specialists. Naturally 
I am not arguing against the training of 
good mechanics and good engineers and 
good jet pilots. We need them. We 
would need them just as badly if Russia 
did not exist. But impressed on my mind 
in the of that week’s discussions 
were these facts: 

That we can and must do all the 
things that others are doing and will be 
doing in the future to attain technical 
competence, 

2. That 
Worry 


more 


course 


I do not believe we need to 
about our ability to do this. Per- 
haps it may sound like a paradox: while 
listening to, and in a limited way admir- 
ing, the technical achievements of the 
schools, institutes, and universities of the 
Soviet Union, I gained a sense not of fear 
but of confidence. For I am now con 
vinced that something is lacking amid all 
the competence, and I feel certain that— 
short of a total change of political, social, 
and educational philosophy—that some- 

thing will not be found in Russia. The 
children and the adolescents and the ex- 
perts who will grow up without that 
something—the independence that per- 
mits minds to soar—will be as deficient 
in the long run of history as though they 
had lacked an essential vitamin in their 
intellectual diet. 
tion of ultimate armed conflict tomorrow 


If it were to be a ques- 


If we are 
Soviets call 
I feel that we 
have nothing to fear but imitation of 


I might be seriously worried. 
to be faced with what the 
competitive coexistence, 
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nearsighted ideals | happ n to be con in statistics and cannot be pre scribed in 
vinced that the most nearsighted of all college catalogues or in the high school 
ideals is the counting of trained but un- curriculum. Some will call it a quality 
educated technicians of heart and soul; some will find it in 

3. That in the final analysis the scales their own special insight into the mean 
will be tipped by something over and ing of the world and mankind around 
above this technical achievement and them For the purpose of discussion, 
these specialized skills. What this some you, whether humanists or scientists, 
thing is I need not attempt to define in may want to call it general education 
detail. Unless you as educators know it Perhaps it is not an inspiring term but 
or at least sense it, it cannot be found. your task is to make its substance both 
It is something that cannot be measured inspiring and invincible 


[te Goats and the motives of foreign study must be educational. But we 
must understand education in its broadest sense—as both formal and in 


formal learning experiences Whenever the foreign student, or his American 


or, injects goals or motives that are inappropriate or irrelevant to educa 
broadly conceived, or uses education as an instrument to other ends 

the risk that the good and ancient tradition of study abroad will be dam 

aged. If we cling to education as a worthy goal in itself, we, and our foreign 
guests, are less likely to experience disappointments and frustrations and less 
likely to react petulantly We need to remember that learning is in itself a 
worth goal even though it does not necessarily assure world peace, economic 
development, or a generic enthusiasm for the United States. Should cross 
cultural education actually contribute to world peace, economic development 
of the home country, and a positive appreciation of the host country. thes 
must be considered fortunate and perhaps almost fortuitous adjuncts. Neithes 
we nor our foreign guests must ¢ xpect to saw down a tree with a nail file. The 
expectations and motives of all partners in this ente rprise must be ippropriate 
to the instrument employed. If we are providing educational opportunities 
we and our guests must expect education to be the primary goal From 
Foreign Students and Higher Education in the United States by Cora Du Bois 


published by the American Council on Education, 1956 





The University and a Free Society 


E. D. DURYEA 


HERE 1S A saying that a fish decays 

first in the head and so does civiliza- 
tion. In 1950, the trustees of the Ford 
Foundation stressed the same idea from 
a different perspective. Their report 
read in part: 

In times of uncertainty there is a tend- 
ency to resist change out of an illusion that 
free institutions are made 
an unchanging order. 
strikes at the 


more secure by 
This, we believe, 
very heart of democracy.’ 

As the Ford Foundation report indi- 
cates, we live in a decade of uncertainty. 
We feel much more than our parents 
and grandparents ever did the pressures 
for and against social change. Because 
freedom of expression and of action get 
caught in the vortex of these pressures, 
the matter of social change is fundamen- 
tal to a discussion of the university in a 
free Because the university— 
more than any other part of higher edu- 
cation—has an intimate connection with 
new knowledge and new ideas or in- 
sights, it has a most vital and distine- 
tive function for the free society. Basic 
to this function, therefore, is the respon- 
sibility of the university for the long- 
range interpretation of immediate events 
and the development of new knowledge 
and new understanding. 

What I have to say rests upon three 
basic 


society. 


considerations: 
That the 


unique 


is a 
institution in higher education 
particularly pertinent to the twentieth- 
century society 

That the American university has 
developed the same _ forces 
which have made this century distinctly 


American university 


out of 


* Report of the Trustees of the Ford Founda- 
tion, Sept. 27, 1950, pp. 8-9 


different from the nineteenth century. 
That the American university has a 
distinctive re sponsibility to society to 
take the initiative in helping it adjust to 
a changing national and international 
environment—both human and natural. 
What follows is a consideration of: 
the traditional concept of freedom in our 
society; the changes wrought by science 
and industrialism and their effects upon 
our concept of freedom and upon the 
growth of the university; the factors 
stemming from science and industrialism 
which tend to undermine freedom; and 
the responsibilities of the universities for 
a free society. 


Freedom in American society 


There is little doubt that the citizens 
of Athens in ancient Greece thought their 
society a free one. That the slaves had 
a different impression can hardly be 
denied. The extreme differences between 
free man and slave do not exist in twen- 
tieth-century United States, of course, 
but a great diversity of so does exist 
as to what constitutes the free society. 
Freedom, therefore, needs clarification 
at the start of this discussion. Also, 
requires a basis common to at least the 
great majority of the citizens. Such a 
concept of freedom must grow out of 
the basic trends of our times. It must 
fit realistically the year 1956 in the 
United States. But consideration of it 
should include the traditional freedom of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
America and the two basic influences of 
modern times which have changed most 
drastically the whole texture of our soci- 
ety, namely, science and _ technical 
dustry. 
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Freedom has many facets not the least 
of which are political freedom, freedom 
from insecurity, and freedom from want 
The small business man seeks freedom in 
fair-trade acts which prevent his larger 
competitors from underselling him; the 
housewife finds it in the weekly sales 
brought about by the competition of 
grocers. The farmers seek freedom from 
price depressions by price supports. The 
newspaper editor stands by his freedom 
to criticize the present administration 
The average citizen finds it in the ballot 
in the courts, and in the guarantees of 
the first ten amendments 

Freedom has an intangible quality 
about it, expressed weil by the Negro 
ex-slave who was asked by a former mas 
ter if he was as well off as before. The 
ex-slave had to admit that his clothes 
were frayed, his roof leaked, and his food 
was not always available. “Wouldn't you 
rather be a slave again?” asked the mas 
ter. “No,” replied the ex-slave thought 
fully. “There's a sort of looseness about 
this here freedom that I likes.” 

Freedom about it 
that can confuse adherents of the Ameri 


has a relativeness 
can democratic system. On the one hand 
our tradition has stressed the necessity of 
rule by law to prevent personal dictator 
ship At the same time it has contained 
a strong flavor of what Roger N. Bald 
win has called “the justifiable grounds 
of disobedience to the law.” ? 

Because of these differences and ap- 
parent contradictions, it behooves us to 
examine the elements of freedom basic 
to life in modern America. 

In the American Revolution freedom’s 
dominant theme undoubtedly was a po 
litical 


nomics 


But the overtones of eco- 
unmistakable. Thus, the 
Declaration of Independence established 
our political rights against British au 


one, 


were 


*“On the Justifiable Grounds for Disobedi- 
ence to the Law,” Conflict of Loyalties, R. M 
Maclver, ed. (New York: Harper & Bros 
1952), pp. 37-44 


IS] 


thority, but the events which brought on 
the the 
economics of New England merchants 
and Southern planters They reflected 
opposition to taxes and commercial re 
Probably 
marize the original tradition in terms of 
John Locke's theory of the state as a 
compact among individuals and Adam 
Smith’s thesis that man’s economic rela 
tionships should be free to follow the 
natural law of supply and demand. To 
the average citizen these concepts fitted 
what called the fundamental 
moral law: a belief that fixed laws and 
eternal principles formed the basis of 
mankind's life and that the 
Constitution and democratic svstem re 
flected these laws. The reflection 
poor at first but was to become increas 


Declaration were entwined in 


strictions. we can best 


Stim 


Emerson 


American 
was 


ingly accurate as the laws became better 


known 
In its barest outline, therefore, free 
dom in the early nineteenth-century 


sense rested upon the rational individ 
ual persons as the basic 


units in society and upon the government 


most important 


as a means to protect the political and 
personal security of these individuals 
the predominantly agricultural, 
commercial culture of 1800, such a phi 
losophy of 


For 


individualism made 


good 
sense and served its participants well 
But it took only the very 


the modern industrial 


be vinnings ot 
system to inject 
a modification in the form of a tariff to 
protect 
competition. 


an infant industry from foreign 
With that small start, the 
role of the state has shifted from laissez 
faire to economic regulation in propor 
tion to the growth of the industrial sys 
tem That change has necessitated a 
re-evaluation of what is by the 
j involves the history of 
the last hundred years. 


meant 
free society. It 


Changes of the jast 100 years 


The hundred years from 1850 to 1950 
have been years of drastic change for 
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The whole society has un- 


fundamental 


this nation 
dergone a reorganization 
Higher education has felt the change as 


have other societal institutions. 


Changes for 


Since the Civil War, and especially 
since 1900, the pattern of American soci 
ety has shifted from that of 
agrarian to 


sock ty 


a primarily 
an urban, industrial culture 
is the 
importance e of the material life, the stress 
upon the practical. From the age of the 
clipper ships to the establishment of 


great corporations an economic frontier 


A distinctive feature of this change 


of commerce, business, and industry 
beckoned those with ability and desire 
and promised them power and prestige. 
A geographic frontier rapidly pushing 
Alleghenies to the Pacific 
Ocean held out independen e and a live 
lihood fortune—for 
those able to master the obstacles of the 
The American 
spirit was pervaded with esteem for the 
mechanical accomplishments of living. 
We see it in long highways and thou- 
sand-mile great skyscrapers 
and immense ranches and 


west from the 


and sometimes a 


material environment. 


railroads 
and bridg 5 
farms. 

The vitality of this materialism started 
as the first cleared the early 
wilderness. It grew with an increasing 
crescendo that blared at the turn of the 
last and that has 
muted only by an increasing awareness 
of the importance of the cultural and 
social components of civilization. 

The shift in the character of society 
from an agricultural to a machine cul 
ture became apparent during the 1890's 
at what Henry S. Commager calls the 
“watershed of American history.” 


settlers 


century now been 


As with all watersheds, the ——— 
is blurred, but in the perspective of half < 
century the grand aie emerge cle ale. 
On the one side lies an America predomi 
nantly agricultural: concerned with domes 
tic problems; conforming, intellectually at 
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and moral 
prin iples inherited from the 17th and 18th 
On the other side lies the 
modern America, predominantly urban and 
industrial: inextricably involved in the 
world economy and politics; experiencing 
profound changes in population social in 


least, to the political, economi 


centuries 


stitutions, economy and 


and technology, 
accommodate its traditional in- 
and habits of thought 


tions new and in part alien.* 


trving to 


stitutions to condi- 


Changes for higher education 


Higher education responded to the 
changing national order with dogged 
slowness, however. Its leaders and teach- 
ers resisted stubbornly the de-emphasis 
of the classical, humanistic tradition. But 
under the impact of the drastic social 
changes, they gave grudging recognition 
io the new kinds of study which were 
becoming a part of the curriculum of 
higher education. Engineering, agricul- 
ture, business administration, home 
nomics, and, more recently, 
pharmacy and forestry assumed places 
of equal academic status with the tradi- 
tional studies of the liberal arts, law, and 
medicine. Physics, biology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, and a throng of new 
subjects entered the curriculum. Much 
support for these newer studies came 
from the Land-Grant College Act of 
1862 which provided federal lands to 
support institutions offering practical 
studies in agriculture and the 
arts” in addition to the 
riculum. 

The original institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the liberal arts colleges, derived 
their traditions from English influences. 
They offered a fixed, humanistic curric- 
ulum, stressing the classics and a few 
historical and rudimentary scientific 
courses. In contrast, the American uni- 
versities have developed from posmaeel 
nantly European—especially German- 
influences. They also have grown to im- 


The American Mind (New 
University Press, 1950), Pp 41 


eco- 
education, 


“mechanic 
established cur- 


* Commager 


Haven: Yale 
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plement the new industrialism by means 


of progr ims emphasizing science and 


technology Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, they have taken th 
initiative for the leadership of higher 
education from the colleges In eftect 


the culture of our nation provided the 


soil into which the roots of German 
traditions were transplanted. The r 
sulting growth has been that of a 
unique ly American institution—as differ 


ent from its Europe an pre de« essors a 
from the American colleges 

The enterprise of scientific research 
and teaching came to American higher 
education with the nearly fourteen thou 
sand Americans who returned from study 
in the 


s 


early 


German universities during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Many influential positions in 
higher education and sought to change 
its characte1 unplifying the limited four 
year curriculum with graduate and spe 
cialized study in the German tradition 

By 1900 they had succeeded. The first 
truly university, Johns Hop 
kins, opened in 1876 with a 
stressing graduate study 


the first 


research promise and encouraged to sci 


rose to 


American 


program 
ind science and 
American faculty chosen for its 


entific experimentation and publication 
Its achievements gained Johns Hopkin 
renown as the leading graduate center of 
its day and set a pattern which wa 
quickly followed by Harvard Chi igo 
Michigan 


leading universities 


and other now-recognized 


Under its ample roof this new Ameri 
can taken in 
research and graduate teaching 


on one hand and p! i( ti al subje ( ts Stu h 
as industrial 


universits therefore. has 


esoteric 


irts and agriculture on the 


other It has reflected the whole range 


of endeavor in the society it serves. It 
this nation the vital blood 
stream of research and teaching so es 
sential to the modern technology 


vided trained workers 


has given 


wro 
ind leaders for a 
tremendously expanding industrial sy 


tem, and fostered the growth of the ti 
ditional studies stemming from the lib 


eral arts programs of the earlv college 


Fundamentally, what the American 
university has done is to provide the in 
tellectual leadership for the changes 


which brought about our prese nt indus 
trial-economic system From the univer 
ities have only the trained 
personnel and potential lead rship but 
to a large degree, the 
knowledge 


«i hie ve 


come not 


new ideas and 
have helped us 


eminence as the 


whic h 


our mode rh 


world’s leading nation 


Unfortunately. as is well recoenized 


this leacde rship has been most influential 


in the material 


aspects of living Gur 
achievements in the areas of social ad 
justment to tee hnological change have 
been limited. This results obviously from 


the more strongly entrenched opp ition 
But it does pe it up 
the fact that leader hip by universities 
And the 


lead rship for 


to social change ; 


h isa broad SC ope 
tion of the 


has an intimate 


mplementa 
cial change 
n with freedom 


connect 


Changes in freedom 


The growth of modern industrial 
America—strongly technological and sei 
entific raises for us a very basic ques 
tion In the words of Sidney Hook 
“Shall our corpor ife economy indeed 
can our corporate economy—function 
within a democrati framework of con 
trol. or does its logic of production re 
quire sore authoritarian cultural order 
to upervene upon what we have known 
until now? Shall the end of the free 
market, as Horace M. Kallen searchingly 


asks spe ll the end of the free market in 
ideas?” * We must contend that 
not, of course nd in 


threat: 


it do 
meeting thes 
the university bec imse of its 


unique function of 


uupplyis v new know! 


* Hook, Education of Modern 
won 


Man New 
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edge and understanding—has a great 
responsibility. 

The complexities of an examination of 
these basic issues present a bewildering 
not de- 
voted time and effort to a thorough study 
of them. We certainly can hardly expect 
to cover the subject here. We lack time 
to delve into the limitations of the 
sical economic theory, the ramifications 
of social legislation, the organization and 
power of large industrial corporations 
and labor effects of 
propaganda and communication, and the 


confusion to persons who have 


clas- 


unions, the mass 
many other factors which form the com- 
America. 

vareful analysis of the pattern, however 
rm ‘s reveal certain configurations which 
can provide a sound basis for judgments. 
Two such 


seers of twentieth-century 


which have 
pertinence to freedom and higher edu- 
cation are One 
might be called either concentration or 
centralization. The other is standardiza 
These two pervading 
characteristics of the growth of the pres 
ent order 


configurations 


described by two terms. 
tion. 


designate 


centralization inherent 
changes of the 


In society, the 
in the last one hundred 
years shows up statistically in all areas 
of national life. Modern corporations 
such as the telephone 
great 


cerns, 


company, the 
automobile con 
stee] and the 
entire de velopment of our industrial SVS 
tem offer abundant proof. In 1940, for 
there were 30 billion-dollar 
In the 1930's, of all corpo 
reporting, one-tenth of 1 
percent of 
Two large 
American 


manufacturing 


huge companies 


example 
corporations 
rations only 
percent of them owned 
all of them.* 


united, 


the assets of 


unions, now dominate 


4. A. Berle, Jr., and G. C 
ern Corporation and Private Property 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 19 


* Temporary National Economic Committee 
Technology in Our Economy, Monograph 22 
( Washington Printing Office, 
1941), p. 195 


Means, The M od- 


(New 


Government 
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labor. Large cities such as New York, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago con- 
tain huge concentrations of population 
and wealth. Cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations unify the farmers of the na- 
tion. The statistics are plentiful. The 
facts of concentration and centralization 
are clear in government, in labor, in 
business and industry, in agriculture, in 
urban centers, and in all phases of 
American life. 

The evidence of standardization is 
equally clear. Mass-produced automo- 
biles, machine parts, brand foods, com- 
mercial recreation, and all of the count- 
less examples offer evidence. The cheap- 
ness and plenty of mass production have 
tended to patte rn our entire living. News 
papers, magazines, and radio stations 
show overwhelming evidence of the 
same mass production in our mental fare 

The effects of these 
endanger 


two tendencies 
Centralization of 
control and concentration of power make 
possible the direction of our entire soci- 
ety by a very few individuals. They give 
real meaning to the comment of J. 
Morgan during the 1912 Pujo investiga 
tion that he liked “a little competition, 
but . combination better. Without 
control you cannot do a thing.” It makes 
clear the significance of the analysis by 
Professor Clair Wilcox in the Harvard 
Business Review that we face today 
“a struggle between functional groups 
possessing concentrated power—a strug- 
gle to control the products of industry” 
by Big Labor, Big Agriculture, Big Little 
Business, and Big Big Business.’ It is 
epitomized by the hypothetical problem 
of a liberal third party seeking the fi 
nancial support necessary to carry on 
effectively a presidential campaign. 
Standardization of thought by means 
of mass communication in press, journals, 
radio, and television makes divergent 
opinion less influential. It places increas 


freedom. 


"Quoted in Fortune, February 1950, p. 79 
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ing pressure on all to agree with those 
who control these means of communica- 
tion 

Such analysis does not deny that both 
centralization and standardization have 
meant better living and more power to 
the nation. To fight these two tendencies 
is to oppose the flooding tide. To deny 
their benefits is to deny man’s greatest 
gains in his age-old fight to control his 
environment. But to recognize their 
dangers is only wise and certainly essen- 
tial for freedom. Also, because the age 
produc ing these tendencies has produced 
our universities, and because the univer 
sities today set the pattern for all higher 
education, those serving in and interested 
in universities have a special responsi 
bility for recognizing the danger and tak- 
ing steps to meet it. 

The basic question is whether freedom 
in terms of its traditional American mean- 
ing can survive in this country. 
turn 


This, in 
obligates us to re-examine both 
what we mean by freedom and how we 
can act to protect and enhance it. 


Social change and freedom 


In conclusion, therefore, we will con 
sider free society in terms of these forces 
and consider the essential functions of 
universities in maintaining a free society 

First, let us summarize the foregoing 
development. To begin with, we have 
interpreted the traditional American con 
cept of freedom as one having a strong 
flavor of 
individual 
nomically 


and 
politically and eco 
have come together in this 
The society of the free indi 
vidual took shape in a predominantly 
agrarian culture 


individualism. Freedom 


rights 
country. 


Forces operating dur 
ing the past century have built instead a 
culture dominated by technology and in- 
dustry. We have shown that the uni 
versity is a product of these same forces 
and intimately connected with their influ 
ences. Finally, we have warned of the 
two basic dangers of the new society 
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namely, centralization and standardiza- 
tion. Our problem now is to evaluate 
these components of the present situation 
to give direction to our thinking and 
action. 

What is freedom in modern society? 
Is it a completely individual-centered 
situation—with each of us free to do what 
we want over and above the basic neces 
sities of civil administration? Or has the 
new era brought on complications which 
antiquate the traditional concept of the 
free society? As in most cases involving 
human relations, the answer undoubtedly 
lies between these two extremes. In the 
political sphere it would deny the facts 
to say, as John Locke did, that society is 
simply a compact of individuals. The 
very elements of centralization and 
standardization have increased tremen 
dously the activities of government and 
large power groups in industry, com- 
merce, labor, agriculture, and other 
phases of our modern life as forces en 
croaching upon individual freedom. On 
the economic side completely free com 
petition does not exist. Adam Smith's 
belief in the enlightened self-interest of 
the capitalists fell in this nation during 
the reign of the nineteenth-century eco 
nomic barons. We do have, and prob 
ably will have, more of those provisions 
for security which protect individuals 
from the effects of unemployment, old 
age, and other dislocations aggravated by 
mass production. In their book The 
Modern Corporation and Private Prop 
erty, A. A. Berle, Jr., and G. C. Means 
confirm the significance of this change 


To Adam Smith [they write] private en 
terprise meant an individual or a few 
partners actively engaged and relying in 
large part on their own labor or their im 
mediate direction. Today we have tens and 
hundreds of thousands of owners, of work 
ers, and of consumers combined in single 
enterprises These great associations 
so different from the small, privately owned 


enterprises of the past as to make the con- 


are 
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cept of private enterprise an ineffective in- 
strument of analysis. 

As private enterprise disap years with in- 
creasing size so also does individual initia- 
The idea that an army operates on 
the basis of “rugged individualism” would 
be ludicrous. Equally so is the same idea 
with respect to the modern 
Group activity, the coordinating of the dif 
ferent steps in production, the extreme di- 
vision of labor in large scale enterprise 
necessarily imply not individualism but co- 
operation and the acceptance of authority 

Sd to the point of autocracy. Only to 
the extent that any worker seeks advance- 
ment within an organization is there room 
for individual initiative—an initiative which 
can be exercised only within the narrow 
range of function he is called upon to per- 
form. At the very pinnacle of the hierarchy 
of organization in a great corporation, there, 
alone, can individual initiative have a meas- 
ure of free play... .* 


tive 


corporation. 


Likewise, our lives in all the routine of 
living have undergone drastic changes. 
We live too much like our neighbors— 
both next door and across the nation— 
to say that standardization has not af- 
For the good of an 
improved standard of living, of personal 
and national security, we have paid the 
price of loss of personal independence. 


fected each of us. 


This does not mean that we must elimi 
nate the traditional concepts of freedom. 
The basic element of Locke's theory of 
political freedom was that the state 
should serve rather than master the peo- 
ple; of the theory of private enterprise, 
that society should benefit from the force 
of individual initiative. The problem of 
retaining these two elements in the face 
of modern trends undoubtedly has ex- 
pression in the familiar phrase “freedom 
versus security.” The power of the state 
will have to be controlled; yet the indi- 
vidual’s economic security protected. In- 
dividual vital 
force; yet persons with the desire to work 


initiative must remain a 


should not lose this privilege because of 


* Berle and Means, op. cit., p. 349 
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the functioning of a complex industrial 
economy. 

These obviously are the most pressing 
problems of our age. The answers will 
not come easily or swiftly. But they will 
come out of a basic point of view prev- 
alent in the nation. Our _ successful 
achievement of retaining freedom in the 
modern world rests upon the determina 
tion of us all to hold a positive, construc- 
tive, and democratic point of view rather 
than a negative, disillusioned one. We 
need to continue the basic principle of 
our democratic way of life, namely, that 
the people will retain control. At the 
same time, as great a number of people 
as possible should share in the benefits 
of our culture. This principle, in turn, 
depends upon a recognition of the value 
of gradual change to correct the ills of 
the present order and meet the conditions 
of shifting human and natural environ- 
ment. 

To this end, all higher education has 
an important role. By means of low tui- 
tion and financial aid, youth with ability 
find avenues to better their positions in 
life. Technical, scientific, and profes 
sional programs provide the nation with 
a trained, competent leadership. Gen- 
eral and adult education broaden the 
understanding of democracy and the 
problems of our age so that we may have 
a more enlightened citizenry. The grow- 
ing junior and community college move- 
ment spreads the benefits of higher edu- 
cation to an impressively increasing num- 
ber of people. 

To the same end, the university serves 
a purpose far less publicly recognized. 
The traditional political and economic 
freedoms of the nation have rested upon 
an assumption of free intercourse in the 
expression of political parties and the 
commerce of business and industry. For 
education, free intercourse has been in 
the form of a flow of ideas. The freedom 
of the individual to investigate those sub- 
jects for which his training has prepared 
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him and to communicate his findings to 
colleagues, students, and the public have 
implemented this intercourse. From it 
have come many great and wonderful 
things such as protection from disease, 
atomic energy, jet propulsion, new farm 
crops and increased yield from our land, 
and an almost unlimited variety of con- 
tributions to human welfare. 

Through its traditional concern with 
research and scholarship in the advanced 
areas of all disciplines, from the humani- 
ties to science and technology, the uni 
versity has a major share of the re 
sponsibility to preserve and enhance this 
freedom for intercourse in ideas. Stated 
differently, the university has a special 
function: to interpret immediate events 
in terms of their long-range implications 
and to find new knowledge and relation 
ships. By performing this office the uni 
versity implements the belief that democ- 
racy’s strength lies in gradual change 

Our concluding consideration, there 
fore, concerns the preservation of this 
function against the pressures inherent 
in centralized control and standardized 
living 

Certainly, one factor stands out clearly 
The public at large needs to understand 
better the essentialness of this function 
to its own welfare. The task of gaining 
such understanding and support forms 
the most urgent but least recognized mis 
sion of leaders in higher education today. 

More fundamental than the effort to 
gain support is the need for an under 
lving point of view. For this, I would 
like to suggest a basic principle which 
if applied in all activities related to the 
university, can guide our decisions and 
policies: the principle of diversity 

The effects of diversity oppose the ef 
fects of both centralization and stand 
ardization For diversity 
means the offering of as many different 
points of view as practically possible 
Each point of view would be expressed 
bv scholars who believe and fully under 


education 
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stand it rather than all points of view 
being expressed by one scholar. It 
means also a diversification of 
and that institutions 
may have freedom to offer different edu 
cational emphases 


control 
administration so 


Diversity means dif 
ferences. 

In the organization of higher educa 
tion, an extreme example of the logical 
outcome of centralization and standard 
ization might be the direction of all pub 
licly supported institutions by one fed 
eral office or agency. By controlling cur 
ricular plans and faculty personnel for 
all institutions, would 
ensure the graduation of students pri 
pared to fit in each phase of our economi 
life. The efficient organization and the 
elimination of costs would be impressive 


such an agency 


In the process however, not only indi 
viduality but the produc tion of new 
ideas would suffer. The national society 
could be stereotyped into a system which 
would fit only existing conditions well; 
thus inelastic it would fail as a changing 
world cracked its hardened veneer 
The comparison of such a federal sys 
tem to existing state systems makes clear 
the danger of centralization. Diversity 
implies a limited centralized control. In 
a tangible sense, diversity can be 
achieved by a coordination of state uni 
versities in their general programs, but 
with a decentralization of 


control. 


immediate 
Separate boards is one sugses- 


tion. Several moderately sized 


institu 
tions in place of one tremendous univer 
sity is another. Certainly, strong faculty 
organizations help bring a diversity of 
pressure to the administration of higher 
education 
For staff 


tion of control 


and curriculum, centraliza 


standardization of 
thought aid efforts by those in power to 


and 


prevent consideration of ideas not in line 
with their interests. Under a polic y of 
diversity, great effort would be made to 
ensure that different theories were repre 
sented in the disciplines in which funda 
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mental differences exist. In economics, 
for example, scholars who teach from a 
Keynesian point of view should be joined 
with those holding a more classical eco- 
nomics emphasis. In psychology it would 
be unwise to have only faculty members 
who tend to stress he redity to the exclu- 
sion of environment in explaining intelli- 
gence. The outstanding example of 
lack of diversity occurred in Russia 
when a political consideration required 
scientific conformity to the new and rela- 
tively untested Lysenko theory in genet- 
ics. | 

In the realm of ideas, the need for di- 
versity as a basis for ensuring the unique 
university function of leadership in a 
changing world has its greatest perti- 
nence. Faculty members need to ex- 
amine constantly all phases of mankind's 
activities and knowledge and to give the 
benefit of their findings to society. To do 
this effectively requires different ideas. 
It requires an open-mindedness to all 
theories—whether they deal with contro- 
versial interpretations of nature and nur- 
ture or with a Machiavellian suggestion 
of the inevitability of rule by an oligarchy 
—provided eac h proponent communi- 
cates on a subject pertinent to his profes 


sional preparation. Diversity means the 


representation of different points of view 
—in each of the 
disciplines where basic differences exist. 


~as far as is practical 


Such a policy of diversity recognizes 
that we do not know definitely the cor- 
rect solutions for the problems of man- 
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kind and, therefore, we consider various 
proposals by those who can comment 
intelligently. 

While assuring diversity of opinion, 
however, faculty members have a re spon- 
sibility to make all knowledge under- 
standable in its broader implications. 
With such understanding, the people in 
this country and in other countries of the 
world can better know how the human 
and natural orders operate—how individ- 
uals and separate elements can cooperate 
and do interrelate. 

In this sense, protection of freedom 

rests not only upon a dive rsity of opinion 
but also upon a definite effort by those 
who enjoy this diversity to give all peo- 
ple a better understi nding of what we 
call mankind’s knowledge. If each fac- 
ulty member teaches not only the tech- 
niques and facts of his discipline but also 
the broad concepts giving insight into 
and meaning to the techniques and facts 
as well, the universities will implement a 
positive program for freedom. Freedom 
and democracy rest upon intelligence 
and order. Intelligence means under- 
standing the functioning of the order of 
the world and universe. If each faculty 
member and administrator recognizes 
this most basic situation and works sin- 
cerely to develop it, each will contribute 
he avily to the cause of a free society. 

This positive effort, combined with a 
recognition of the need for diversity of 
opinion, comprises the rea] and unique 
function of the university in a free 
society. . 





Some Facts on College Enrollment Trends 


in the Past Fifteen Years 


RUSSELL I. 


HERE 1S A general impression that 
T there has been a rather rapid increase 
in the percentage of students enrolled in 
public, as compared to private, colleges 
and universities and that this has oc- 
curred in the past four or five years. 
The impression is that a fifty-fifty balance 
—treferred to as normal or traditional— 
existed until about 1950. 

Discussions seldom if ever take into 
account the fact that from about 1941 to 
about 1952 activities of the Federal Gov 
ernment interfered with the “normal” dis 
tribution of students in colleges and uni 
versities in such a way as to reverse to 
some extent the historical trend and 
“normal” pattern. Nor do they take into 
account the sharp rise in numbers of and 
enrollments in non-degree-granting insti- 
tutions, most of which are public Thus 
the picture of what has happened in 
degree-granting institutions is seldom 
made clear. 

During World War II most male stu 
dents in colleges were assigned there by 
the Navy and the Army (which then in 
cluded the Air Force). Enrollment per 
centages in public and private institu 
tions directly reflect the effect of these 
assignment policies. In the fall of 1939 
53.5 percent of all students in higher 
education were in public institutions 
During the war years the percentages 
fluctuated around 50-50. At the end of 
World Wars II the GI bill wiped out an 
important normal factor. In effect, the 
federal treasury made fees charged by 
institutions a indifference to 
the student. This was reflected in en 
rollments until the World War II 
gram tapered off 


matter of 


pro- 


THACKREY 


In the belief that a comparison be- 
tween two years in which normal factors 
in general were operative would be inter 
esting, I asked the U.S. Office of Educa 
tion to supply figures and percentages 
on college enrollments in the fall of 1939 
and the fall of 1954, by control and level 
of institutions (degree-granting and non- 
degree-granting ). figures have 
been supplied. Any comments are mine. 


These 


Percentages of all students in higher 
education 


In the fall of 1939 publicly supported 
degree-granting colleges and universities 
enrolled 45.6 percent of all students in 
U.S. higher education; privately sup 
ported degree-granting institutions, 43.5 
percent. Public non-degree-granting in- 
stitutions enrolled 7.9 percent; private, 3 
In the fall of 1954 public de 
enrolled 45.3 
percent of all students, a “loss” of three 
tenths of 1 percent, and similar private 
institutions 42.1 percent, a “loss” of 1.4 
percent. Public non-degree-granting in 
stitutions enrolled in 1954 10.5 percent, a 


percent 


gree-granting institutions 


gain of 2.6 percent, similar private insti 
tutions 2.1 percent, a loss of nine-tenths 
of 1 percent 
tive basis 
Taking students enrolled in degree 
granting institutions alone as the basis 
what has happened? In the fall of 1939 
public degree-granting institutions en 
rolled 51.2 percent of all students in de- 
gree-granting institutions; private degree 
granting institutions enrolled 48.8 per 
cent. In the fall of 1954 public degree 
granting institutions enrolled 51.8 per 
cent of all students in degree-granting 


All the above is on a rela 
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institutions; private institutions, 48.2 per- 
cent of all students in such institutions. 
This is a relative gain of six-tenths of | 
percent for the public institutions, a rela 
tive loss of the same amount in private 
institutions. Even if described as a 1.2 
percent “shift” (rather than six-te nths of 
1 percent) it is clearly not a “sharp” 
trend over the fifteen-year period, and in 
fact is much less than the shift which 
occurred in the years just prior to 1939. 
= 1939 pub lic enrolled 
72.2 percent of all students in non-degree- 
granting institutions; private institutions 
27.8 percent. In 1954 the figures were 
83.5 percent public, a relative gain of 
11.3. percent; institutions, 16.5 
percent, a relative loss of 11.3 percent. 


institutions 


private 


Percentages, all public and 
private institutions 


Combining degree-granting and non 
degree-granting institutions, and making 
the separation only on the basis of pub- 
lic or private control, what is the picture? 
In 1939 public institutions enrolled 53.5 
percent of all students in higher educa- 
tion; private institutions, 46.5 percent. 
In the fall of 1954 public institutions 
enrolled 55.8 percent of all students; pri- 
vate institutions, 44.2 percent. This is 
of course a relative increase of 2.3 per- 
cent for public institutions, a relative loss 
of 2.3 percent for private institutions. 


Percentages, degree-granting and 
non-degree-granting institutions 

Leaving aside the question of control 
in the fall of 1939 all non-degree-granting 
institutions enrolled 10.9 percent of all 
students in higher education; degree- 
granting institutions, 89.1 percent. In 
the fall of 1954 non-degree-granting in- 
stitutions enrolled 12.6 percent of all stu 
dents; degree-granting, 87.4 percent, a 
relative gain of 1.7 percent for non-de- 
gree-granting institutions, and loss of the 
same amount for degree-granting institu- 
tions. 
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Percentages of enroliment increase 


Emphasis on relative enrollments is in- 
teresting but overdone. What are the 
facts as to the increases in enrollments 
between 1939 and 1954, in institutions at 
different levels and under different types 
of control, and in all institutions? 

Between the fall of 1939 and fall of 
1954 enrollments in higher education in- 
creased §2.2 percent (from 1,372,061 to 
2,499,750, or an increase of 1,127,689). 
This is one of the most remarkable, and 
least remarked upon, phenomena in 
higher education, since the college-age 
population was about 500,000 less in 1954 
than in 1939. 

Enrollment in all public institutions 
increased 90.2 percent during the fifteen 
years; enrollment in all private institu- 
tions, 73 percent. The 1939 figures were 
735,562 for public institutions, 638,499 
for private institutions, and the 1954 fall 
figures were 1,395,226 for all public in- 
stitutions, 1,104,524 for all private insti- 
tutions. The increases were 661,664 and 
466,025, respectively. 

Enrollment in degree- granting public 
institutions increased 80.9 percent from 
1939 to 1954; enrollment in degree-grant- 
ing private institutions, 76.3 percent. On 
the other hand, enrollment in non-degree- 
granting public institutions increased 
144.4 percent in the same period, that in 
non-degree-granting private institutions 
25.7 percent. Enrollments in public de- 
gree-granting institutions in 1939 were 
625,668, in 1954 1,131,533, an increase of 
505,865. In private degree-granting in- 
stitutions the figures are 596,896, 1,052,- 
233, and the increase 455,337. For pub- 
lic non-degree-granting institutions the 
enrollments were 107,894 in the fall of 
1939: 263,693 in the fall of 1954, the in 
crease being 155,799. For similar private 
institutions the figures are 41,603, 52,291, 
increase 10,688. 

A few facts, conclusions, and observa- 


tions emerge from the above. One is 
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that relative distribution of students be- 
tween public and private institutions of 
higher education has not been “50-50” 
for more than fifteen years, under normal 
conditions. A second is that the shift in 
fifteen years between degree-granting in- 
stitutions, by type of control, has been 
very minor, not major. Relatively more 
students are now in public institutions 
primarily because of increased relative 
attendance at non-degree-granting insti- 
tutions. Presumably, a substantial pro- 
portion of these may be students who 
would not otherwise have attended any 
degree-granting institution, public or pri- 
vate. Third, it is clear that degree-grant- 
ing private colleges and universities as a 
group have almost kept pace (76.3 per- 
cent) with similar public institutions 
(80.9 percent) in substantially increasing 
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enrollments over a period when the col 
lege-age population decreased How 
much of this represents getting more 
qualified youth in college, how much a 
lowering of standards 
not know. 


this writer does 
It is in any event crystal clear 
that if college and university standards 
are as high now as they were in 1939, 
they are certainly not about to be de 
stroyed by any increase in numbers re 
lated to a great increase in college-age 
population. 

The primary purpose of this report, 
however, is to call attention to what actu- 
ally happened to college and university 
enrollments between 1939 and 1954, in 
the belief that there has been far too 
much attention paid to comparisons with 
the artificial situation of 1950, and guesses 
as to future trends. 





Educational Cooperation, Instrument 


of National Policy 


BROOKS HAYS 


_ EDUCATIONAL plans from the gov- 
ernment’s standpoint are affected 
by the confusion that exists in the world. 
It is not completely the fault of the Rus- 
sians, although to be 
carry a large share of the 
difficulties that beset us. 
other baffling influences, and I do not 
think we can define the problem alto- 
gether in terms of competition between 
Moscow and Washington. I find that 
many of the independent nations of the 
world assembled with us in 
the U.N. cherish their independence, but 
do not fully appreciate the nature of the 
conflict. Most of them, I am sure 
recognize in case of armed aggression 
that they do have a stake in the issue 
that divides the Communist and the free 
world. 


must 
for the 
There are 


sure they 


blame 


who are 


, would 


Without disparaging the importance of 
a strong military defense, I wish to make 
the point that we must share the produc- 
tiveness that we now enjoy with the less 
favored peoples of the world. Even if 
we were not thinking in terms of global 
strategy against the spread of commu- 
nism, we should be busy convincing 
those of the so-called neutral world— 
which constitutes perhaps a third of 
the world’s population—that we are 
gravely concerned with assistance pro- 
grams that are only remotely related to 
our own narrow national interests. This 
involves ideals. It involves the 
philosophy upon which we have built 
our nation 


our 


Ours was perhaps the first country 
that was able to build its governmental 
structure upon such definite and idealis- 
tic concepts. Our new country had all 


the advantages that came with a break 
with the past when the break with the 
Old World came. The founders were 
able to build our constitutional govern- 
ment upon a philosophy that would be 
a pattern for many new governments. 
They wrote into the organic law basic 
ideas about man and about social organi- 
zation, principles that were to endure. 
These are truisms which become relevant 
to international conferences now taking 
place. 

I believe it was Edmund Burke who 
said “Civilization is a compact between 
the dead, the living, and the unborn.” 
Today the perils which the living face 
are such that the compact cannot be 
maintained without dedication on our 
part. As Mr. Lincoln put it, “The dog- 
mas of the quiet past are not adequate 
for the stormy present.” We understand 
perhaps a little better than before World 
War II what it is we as a nation really 
stand for; we understand that we must 
relate our national policy to the new 
influences affecting young nations and 
aspiring peoples around the globe. 

Some of the most interesting things 
being talked over in the U.N. meetings 
this year concern the technical assistance 
programs sponsored by the U.N. itself, 
the Technical Assistance Administration, 
and the expanded technical assistance 
program under the Technical Assistance 
Board. I wish we could simplify the 
organization, but there are the dual 
approaches and procedures that have 
been authorized. The expanded tech- 
nical assistance program under Mr. 
David Owen seems to have _ been 
launched on an effective basis and is 
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becoming popular with the people whom 
it is serving. One of its functions is to 
coordinate the work of the fine auxiliary 
organizations—the World Health Organ- 
ization, Children’s Fund, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and even the 
International Postal Union, which is con- 
sulted in rare cases. 

An example of such aid may be found 
in the experience in Paraguay, which 
asked for experts to aid in their postal 
operations. Although you might think 
there is little that an outsider can add 
to the knowledge of any nation on its 
postal procedures, the representative who 
was sent to Paraguay found some of the 
mail sorters sitting on the floor, working 
with none of the modern facilities. He 
discovered that the international organi- 
zation owed to Paraguay the sum of 
$150,000—a surprise to the officials— 
and it more than paid the expenses of 
the technical assistance that went into 
the country. It is a good example of 
how aid from the outside really helps a 
country. Another novel plan originat- 
ing in the U.N. agencies was the aid 
given by Iceland to Santa Lucia Island 
in the Caribbean area. In this instance 
it was a study of the possibilities for 
use of thermal waters of the island for 
power. There was a great research 
operation in which an ancient country, 
Iceland, participated. 

These multilateral operations are ex 
tremely important for the underdevel- 
oped countries. The cost of all these 
operations is relatively low. The U.N. 
proper, with all organizational activities 
takes only eight cents per capita from the 
American taxpayer, and when we add 
multilateral operations, the activities of 
auxiliary agencies performing the serv- 
ices to which I have alluded, the total 
cost is still only sixty-seven cents per 
capita. 

Multilateral operations spread the bur 
den, and other nations are eager to as 
sume some of the responsibilities for 
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them. I was happy to be the medium by 
which the information was transmitted 
to the United Nations recently in the 
Economic and Finance Committee, when 
we are allocating $154 million as the 
American contribution to the expanded 
Technical Assistance 
coming year, the largest allotment we 
have ever made; and the 
attached to it is that the other 
together contribute an equal sum 

Perhaps I should add a 
the proposed Special U.N 


Economic 


Program for the 


only condition 


nations 


word about 

Fund for 
Development, or SUNFED, as 
it is popularly known. It is our govern- 
ments view that this is not the time to 
establish a new fund. familiar 
with the international procedures for 
helping underdeveloped countries. We 
have the World Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, and the new International 
Finance Corporation authorized to make 
development loans without government 
guarantees. 


You are 


The Corporation is an im- 
portant addition to the financial struc- 
ture, and we need only one other activity, 
which is the goal theoretically contem 
plated in Sunrep—providing grants as 
distinguished from loans. 

We have run into some disappoint- 
ments because we take the position that 
the lack of progress toward disarmament 
does not permit us to launch such a 
program with a substantial contribution 
from the United States; and of course, 
we would have to provide the major 
portion of the capital with help from 
the other industrial countries, the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Scanda- 
navian countries, and others. The fact 
of our modern inter-relationship is, of 
course, something that I do not need to 
labor. I am sure it is apparent to every 
person who has studied the problem of 
making our intellectual resources avail- 
able to other nations that we also profit 
by their knowledge and experience. Our 
own people perhaps should be reminded 
occasionally of our debt, our obligation 
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to other countries, and certainly we 
should avoid every appearance of trying 
to impose our culture upon them. The 
educators have a major function in these 
processes. 

Every person recovering from a dread 
disease through the power of miracle 
drugs feels grateful to find that some of 
them were discovered in foreign labora- 
tories. The farmers who are aware of 
benefits that come out of the research 
activity of operations abroad, and of the 
help in their fight on the diseases that 
have reduced crops, feel a new sense of 
internationalism. Agriculture has prof- 
ited immensely, as we all know, from in- 
ternational programs. 

The Mexican Ambassador came to me 
at the U.N. after a speech in which | 
mentioned our indebtedness to Mexico 
for certain discoveries. My reference 
on that occasion was based solely on 
what I had learned at the Chapingo 
Research Center. There is a thrilling 
story in what we have done for the peo- 
ple of Mexico, but perhaps we talk too 
much of that and too little of our debt 
to them. If we could impress our own 
people with the fact of interdependence 
it would help. We must develop an 
appreciation of our “cultural pluralism,” 
as one of my friends calls it. 

There are governmental and political 
implications here, for we are in a period 
in which the natural tendency is to re- 
treat from participation in world pro- 
grams. The businessman fears that the 
cost may be too much. That is the rea- 
son the figures I quoted of the cost to 
the American voter are relevant. Some 
of our people fear that energies are di- 
verted that could be used at home. It 
is difficult to establish that in promoting 
world progress we promote our own 
self-interest. But it is true, and we 
must try to be convincing on that point. 
I would not have the story end with 
that: there are considerations outside 
this appeal, and here is where the con- 
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cept of national ideals comes in. Under- 
neath the surface of skepticism in the 
mind is a pote ential nobility in the heart 
of the American voter, and he has springs 
of generosity and intelligence that can 
be channeled in constructive directions. 

We are making headway. The Tech- 
nical Assistance Program is being ac- 
cepted, and I think it is because of the 
fine admixture of practical values with 
our historic ideal of service. Every poll 
I have seen supports this. The catego- 
ries, of course, reveal that the college 
man is virtually always for Technical 
Assistance. Only 6 percent of the col- 
lege people responding are opposed, 94 
precent are for it. The percentage in 
favor goes down a little, according to the 
poll, if specific sums are mentioned. It 
always looks too big, whatever the figure, 
but the principle is embedded in the 
thinking of the American people, and 
even in the group in the lowest educa- 
tional level—the grammar school prod- 
ucts—50 percent know about Technical 
Assistance and are generally for that pro- 
gram. 

Let me relate something out of my 
own political experience and | do it 
solely to illustrate the point. My op- 
ponent in a campaign some years ago 
charged that I am too interested in 
foreign affairs. “Mr. Hays’ heart beats 
for Afghanistan.” Now the Afghanistan 
vote in my district is not very large. 
The charge was hurting me just a little 
politically. I was interested in the out- 
come of that race in terms of Afghani- 
stan’s destiny, and furthermore I did not 
want it to result in the removal from pub- 
lic life of a valuable congressman. But 
the people of the Fifth District of Ar- 
kansas said by their vote in that elec- 
tion that they did not think it disquali- 
fies a man for public service to be in- 
terested in Afghanistan. 

There is an impression among those 
who have not probed deeply the question 
of political sentiment that we should re- 
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treat from responsibilities for leadership 
and health and material 
progress throughout the world. While 
we cannot read the Russians’ minds or 
appraise their decisions, it is evident 
that something has happened back of 
the iron curtain, and that they are trans 
ferring some of their energies aw ay from 


in education 


the military into the economic and prop 
aganda fields. We must not let them 
out-run us. We must be in there fight- 
ing for the kind of bold, effective, tech 
nical assistance program that convinces 
the people of the world that we are on 
their side, that we are concerned about 
living standards, that the people of the 
United States want to share our incredi 
ble productivity with them. This is 
something we regard as a trusteeship. 
If we move into blighted areas and ne- 
glected places with imagination and 
leadership, we will win in this global 
struggle with the Communists and noth 
ing can obstruct us. I fear that if we 
do not, if we follow a pinchpenny policy 
for technical assistance and foreign aid, 
we will fall back in this race with those 
who believe altogether differently about 
basic things—about man, about human 
society, about the processes of govern 
ment by which order and justice are 
sought. 

I wish I could tell you more about 
the work of private organizations, the 
universities, the churches, the founda 
tions, and others. I recall the talk I had 
Rica with 
Virginia 


in Costa a little missionary 
Miss She was fixing 
Christmas candy for the children of a 
town named San Carlos. 
do you get there? 
to your place.” 


Lane. 


I said, ‘How 
I have never’ been 
She said, “You go first 
to Villa Quesada and then you ride horse 
‘back four hours to get to San Carlos.” 
These 


working 


teachers and missionaries 
with government representa 
tives and U.N. agencies for better health 


and educational progress. 


are 
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I hope you will not tire of the assign- 
ments in vast assistance 
program. I hope you will see it in rela- 
tion to the total campus activity, that 
you will find that it can be integrated 
in the policy of the institution's life so 
you not only contribute to but derive 
from it, and that the experiences gained 
by your emissaries abroad will be car 
ried back into the life of our own coun 
try. That is happening in Arkansas. 
Everyone we send comes back to impart 
to others on the Fayetteville campus 
something gained in, for example, Pan 
ama. We certainly took something to 
Panama. I was told, for example, by the 
home demonstration officials that in 
the first year they tried to instill four 
simple practices in the little villages and 
farms of Panama; “First, get your cook- 
ing vessels off the ground; don't have 
to stoop over to cook. Second, see that 
the man of the family raises five vege 
tables. Third, raise five fruits. Fourth, 
wash your dishes in hot water.” Those 
were the four things that they were 
emphasizing in the first months of their 
activity. Those were primitive prob 
lems, but it brought back to Arkansas a 
sense of pride in what we are doing to 
help elevate life in one country. 

We should carry forward the bilateral 
program. There are things that through 
the technical assistance program in the 
U.N., which is now bringing the first 
American university into the multilateral 
program, should parallel our bilateral 
programs, I trust that these phases of 
our policy will be kept out of politics 
The program should not be greatly af 
fected by changes in the administration 
We must 
have the total resources of both parties 
if we prevail in this great human service 
There is too much suffering abroad, and 
there are too many expectations of us 
to leave unutilized our tremendous moral 
and intellectual resources 


our technical 


or the control of Congress 





An Approach to the Problem of Providing 
the Teachers Needed for Increased 
College Enrollment 


PAUL 


T APPEARS generally agreed that Amer- 

ican colleges and universities may ex- 
pect significant increases in student en- 
rollment during the next fifteen years. 
It is not unlikely that by 1970 between 
40 percent and 50 percent of our college 
age population may be enrolled in col 
leges and universities—provided these 
institutions are willing and able to handle 
enrollment increases from 100 percent to 
150 percent over present enrollment. 

Such enrollment increases can be ex- 
pected to impose strains—with 
regard to financing, curriculum, and per- 
sonnel—upon all colleges and universi- 
ties. These strains are likely to be par- 
ticularly heavy for the small, independ- 
ent liberal arts college. 

For example, a 
he ‘re 


severe 


recent study' made 

at Marietta College indicates that 

during the next fifteen years we may ex- 
pect the following: 

1. An increase of 172 percent in student 
enrollment. 

A need for an increase of 128 percent 
in on-campus student 
facilities 

A need for additional off-street park- 
ing facilities for 200-300 cars. 

4. No needed additional classroom facili- 
ties; we are now using only 25 percent 
of our present capacity. Re pli acement 
of one or two present buildings by 
more functional structures will enable 


housing unit 


‘Paul R. Gawthrop, “A Study of the Present 
Utilization of Physical Facilities, Together with 
a Projection of Enrollment for 1960, 1965, and 
1970,” Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 
10, 1956 


R. GAWTHROP 


accommodation of the anticipated in- 

crease in student enrollment by uti- 

lization of less than 75 percent of pres- 
ent classroom capac ity. 

A need for an increase of 95 percent 

in faculty. 

This paper is devoted to a discussion 
of the means whereby we hope to ac- 
commodate almost three times as many 
students with a faculty not quite twice 
as large as at present. Our approach to 
the problem consists of a statistical anal- 
ysis of the utilization of teaching faculty 
by Marietta College during the fall 
semester 1955, an interpretation of the 
results of this analysis, and some sugges- 
tions for utilizing our faculty more effi- 
ciently. Because Marietta College is 
similar—in size, type, and character of 
problems now being faced—to many 
other liberal arts colleges, it is believed 
that both the method of analysis and the 
suggestions put forward may be of value 
to other schools in solving certain prob- 
lems with which they can expect to be 
confronted during the next 

For the benefit of those who may be 
about the mechanics where ‘by 
data were collected for analysis and pres- 
entation in the several charts which fol- 
low, a brief description of the worksheet 
form used in the recording of data and 
computation of statistics is presented as 
an appendix to this article. 

The first set of charts—the “A” series 
—shows the percent utilization of opti- 
mum instructional capacity during the 
fall semester 1955. 


few years. 


curious 
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Specific conclusions that may be drawn by divisions of curriculum, and by 
from an examination of Charts A-1 to academic departments. 


A-4 are: a) High average percent utilization of 
1. About 25 percent of optimum instruc- capacity at the 100 level was 


tional capacity was unused. achieved through overcrowding of 

a) 58.9 percent of this unused capac- basic science courses and by a 
ity was at the upperclass level, in close approach to capacity by hu- 
300-400 level courses. manities sections. With the exce p- 

b) 288 percent of unused « apacity tion of two departments, the Social 
was at the 200 level. Sciences: Division showed under- 

c) Only 12.3 percent of unused ca utilization compared to the college 
pacity was at the 100 level. average. 


Utilization of optimum instructional ) At the 200 level, utilization of op- 
capacity was uneven by course levels timum instructional capacity was 
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lower and more uneven. Percent- 
age utilization of capacity in the 
humanities was high and even; in 
the sciences it was high but un- 
even, with capacity being fullv 
utilized in two departments. Per- 
cent utilization of capacity was 
most uneven in the Social Sciences 
Division, with two departments 


CHART A-} 
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being overcrowded, and remaining 
departments showing generally low 
utilization. 

c) Underutilization of capacity is even 
more marked at the 300 level; 44 
percent of total unused instruc 
tional capacity is at this level. 
Capacity utilization is highest and 
most even in the sciences, lowest 


UTILIZATION CF OPTIMUM INSTRUCTIONAL CAPACITY, CLASSIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS, MARIETTA COLLEZEOF, FALL 1955 
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in the humanities, and most uneven 
in the social sciences. 

At the 400 level, utilization of ca- 
pacity was lowest and most un- 
even. Here again the humanities 
lowest utilization, social 
sciences the most uneven utiliza- 
the sciences an even 
utilization, well above the college 
average for this level. 


showed 


tion, and 


may be 
A-1 to 


which 
of Charts 


General conclusions 


study 


A-4 are: 


. the 


A curriculum revised to provide a bet- 
ter balance between courses at the 
100-200 level and advanced courses at 
the 300-400 level, coupled with a sys 
tem of advisement which would dis- 
tribute student registration more 
evenly over divisions and departments, 
would permit Marietta College as 
composed in the fall of 1955 to handle 
an additional 1,478 student 
registrations. 

Making allowances for registration in 
required 100- 200-level 
courses in physical education, these 
1,478 student course registrations are 
the equivalent of an additional full- 
time enrollment of 260 students. In 
for the 
this would mean $67,600. 
If the present faculty can handle the 
next increment of 260 full-time stu- 
dents, and if this increased tuition 
might be shared equally 
among present faculty members, the 
salary of each might be increased 
by $1,200 per semester, or $2,400 per 
year. 


course 


and 


terms of tuition revenue col- 


lege 


revenue 


Revision of curriculum and improved 
scheduling and besides 
making possible higher faculty sala- 
ries, might also lighten their work 
load. Probable result of elimination 
of “fringe” courses and staggering of 
other courses at the 300-400 level 
might be reduction of average teach- 


advisement, 


ing load in terms of courses and/or 
sections, with an increase in student- 
faculty ratio. 

5. According to enrollment projections 
already made, a a of present size 
should be able to handle expected 
student alana up to and through 
the year 1959-60. 


The next step in analysis is to try to 
determine some of the causes of our 
present unused instructional capacity. 
The only quantitative information read- 
ily available is that relating the distribu- 
tion of course sections to the distribution 
of course registration. These relation- 
ships are shown in the “B” series charts. 

Specific conclusions which may be 
drawn from an examination of Charts 
B-1 to B-3 are: 

At the 100 level, there is a significant 

imbalance between distribution of 

sections and distribution of student 

registration, with an evident under- 
allocation of teaching staff to courses 
offered at this level. This imbalance 
is most significant in the Sciences Di- 
vision, with a 24 percent difference: 
it is less significant in the humanities 
and social sciences, which show 13 
percent differences. 
At the 200 level there is generally 
good balance between distribution of 
sections and distribution of registra- 
tion. The only exception is a one-man 
department, in which scheduling prob- 
lems are difficult. 
At the 300 level a significant imbal- 
ance appears in the opposite direction, 
with distribution of sections generally 
exceeding distribution of registration. 
Imbalance is least significant in the 
Humanities Division, with a 3.7 per- 
cent difference; more significant in 
sciences and social sciences, each of 
which shows a 9.5 percent difference. 

Average imbalance is about 10 per- 
cent in the direction of overallocation 
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CHART B-2 


PERCENT OF TOTAL CLASS SECTIONS COMPARED WITH PERCENT OF TOTAL REGISTRATION, CLASSIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS 
AND DIVISIONS, MARIETTA COLLEOE, FALL SEMESTER 1955 
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of teaching personnel in proportion 
to student registration. 

100 level an extremely high 
imbalance appears between distribu- 
tion of and distribution of 
registration. The relationship of per 
centage allocation of teaching effort, to 
percent of registration is 2 to 1. Im 
balance is most significant in the sci 


sections 


ences, with a 7.1 difference in per 
centages; it is less significant in the 
humanities, with a difference of 5 per- 
cent, and in the social sciences, with 
a difference of 4.7 percent. 

which may be 


drawn from a study of the foregoing 


General conclusions 


charts are 
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1. Allocation of faculty teaching time is 

not proportional to distribution of stu 
dent course registration. 
Not enough teaching effort is being 
allocated to 100-200 level 
courses; too much teaching effort is 
being spread thin over 300-400 level 
courses. 


basic 


This concludes the quantitative portion 
of this analysis. The remainder of this 
paper is devoted to speculation concern 
ing the probable causes of inefficient 
utilization of teaching staff, and to a sug 
gested course of action for correcting 
this condition in such ways as to enable 
the offering of college training to a 
greatly increased student body on a more 
sound economic basis. 

Some suggested factors contributing to 
imbalance of curriculum and registration 
are as follows: 

1. Tendency of general college grad 
uation requirements to produce over 
offering of 300-400 level courses. Gen 
eral requirements for graduation at Mar 
ietta College are similar to those in 
effect at comparable institutions: a year 
of English composition and a semester of 
speech are required of all students; by 
the end of his junior year the student 
must have completed a minimum of 12 
semester hours in each of the three major 
the curriculum, excluding 
commonly required courses; by gradua 
tion he must have accumulated 5 if redit 
hours in 300-400 level courses. The pur 
poses of these requirements are sound 


div isions ot 


some of the by produc ts are not quite sO 
desirable. A temptation exists for the 
academic department to put 300— and 
400 level numbers on too many courses 
in order to induce students to satisfy the 
45-hour 300400 
courses in that department. 

2. Lack of objective criteria for differ 
entiation between course-level classifica 
tions. By implic ation, courses at the 300 
400 level are weightier in content, re 


requirement in level 
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quire either general or specific back 
ground courses at lower levels, and re 
quire more maturity in the student. Un 
doubtedly many of our present 300-400 
level courses do measure up to these 
criteria; an examination of the catalogues 
of most colleges will also show that many 
300-400 level courses do not. Most such 
colleges have a committee which ap 
proves departmental requests for addi 
tions of new courses, changes in course 
designation, and the like. It is possible 
that such committees either lack usable 
yardsticks for the evaluation of courses 
submitted for their approval by depart 
ment heads, or accept too readily the as- 
surances of department heads that the 
addition of new courses at the 300—400 
level is a “must.” 

3. Increased requirements by some 
graduate and professional schools for 
specialized training at the undergrad 
uate level. Although some graduate and 
professional schools now preach the doc 
trine of a broad, general undergraduate 
background as ‘deal preparation for 
graduate study, others demand that more 
and more specialized training be shifted 
from the graduate school to the under 
graduate institution to make room for 
more specialized training at the graduate 
level. Department heads responsible for 
the preparation of students for such grad 
uate schools are forced 
givings 


often with mis 
to add more specialized 300 
100 level courses to departmental major 
requirements. 

4. Desire of 
without 
Stic h courses 


faculty to teach 
considering 


"pe ¥ 
courses need for 
teacher worthy of 


the hame has his own favorite courses 


Every 


their content is fascinating and impor 
tant to him, and he is not only willing 
to teach them, but may be 
prevented only by force from offering 
them 


sometimes 


Those incautious enough to ques 
tion the necessity or frequency of su h 
with a chilling rebuff 
with a Messianic diatribe, or with a hurt 


offerings are met 
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fury compared to which that of the pro- 
verbial scorned woman is as nothing. All 
of us suffer from this disease to a greater 
or lesser extent, whether we be fresh, 
eager, and shining from the graduate 
schools or scarred and hoary veterans of 
thirty years’ service. 

5. Increased diversification of courses. 
Since the close of World War II, many 
independent liberal arts colleges have 
behaved much as have manufacturers 
faced simultaneously with abrupt 
changes in customer demand, e xpansion 
of total market, and an increase in the 
vigor of competition. Under such con- 
ditions the typical manufacturer franti- 

cally designs new products which he 

hope s will meet new customer demands, 
increases his personneland facilities, dif- 
ferentiates old products to meet threats 
of competitors, and steps up his adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 

While colleges have not gone quite so 
far in these respects as manufacturers 
of synthetic detergents, automobiles, 


toothpaste, or patent medicines, it is 
probable that they have gone further 


than they should. In re sponse to the de- 
mands of the World War II GI student, 
we have added courses which were sup- 
posed to be of great value from the voca- 
tional-preparation standpoint, but which 
in actuality may be almost as weak in 
that respect as they are from a cultural 
standpoint. Other courses have been 
added either because someone wanted to 
teach them, because someone was con- 
vinced that the offering of certain courses 
would attract students, or because it was 
believed that the addition of certain new 
courses was necessary to meet competi- 
tion from comparable institutions. Na- 
turally, most such new courses were in- 
stalled at the 300-400 level, since the 
attracted students would desire to accu- 
mulate y 300-400 level credit 
hours while pursuing their specialties. 
The result is that many liberal arts col- 
leges are now saddled with a conglom- 


necessary 
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eration of what we call “fringe” courses, 
which do not fit into a true liberal arts 
program, and many of which are of dubi- 
ous value even from the vocational stand- 
point. 

6. Inadequacy of student counseling. 
In this day of almost unlimited free 
choice of courses by the student, said 
student may follow one of three policies 
in selecting a program of courses: (a) 
He may try to select a program which 
will give him a broad background of 
basic information, train him to think 
stimulate his intellectual curiosity and 
creative powers, and equip him both to 
make a living and to live. This is the 
type of program which justifies the exist- 
ence of the liberal arts college. (hb) He 
may seek the line of least resistance, hop- 
ing, through luck and longevity, to ac- 
quire the A.B. or B.S. degree which is 
supposed automatically to assure eco- 
nomic security and social status. (c) He 
may select a program which, according 
to his own preconceived and often er- 
roneous opinions (or to those of parents 
and others), will equip him to enter a 
specific vocational field. 

If the student follows either the second 
or third policy, he tends to enroll in many 
and various fringe courses, particularly 
those bearing a 300- or 400-level desig- 
nation, because he may thereby accumu- 
late 300-400 level credits as he wanders. 
If the student chooses the first policy— 
and one would assume that having en- 
rolled at a liberal arts college, this would 
be his choice—he needs expert counsel- 
ing by a trained academic adviser all the 
way through college. Does he typically 
get this type of counseling? In 
instances, yes! 
hardly! 

Now, as to a suggested solution. It 
may well be that the liberal arts colleges, 
having got themselves into an awkward 
curriculum and _ registration situation 
through unwise imitation of competitive 
practices of manufacturers, may be aided 


some 
In many other instances, 
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in getting out of this situation by borrow- 
ing some ideas and practices which are 
used very successfully by many manufac- 
turers. The most important of these are 
statistical methods of forecasting and 
breakeven analysis. These are combined 
. with more conventional procedures in 
the suggested course of- action which 
will now be outlined. 

The suggested course of action may be 
broken down into eight phases, as fol- 
lows: 

1. A thorough analysis of student en- 
rollment for the previous five years, clas- 
sified by departments, levels, and divi- 
sions should be made. From this may 
be derived average enrollment experience 
ratios for each leve! of instruction in each 
department. If significant changes in 
enrollment experience are indicated dur- 
ing most recent years, data for these 
years should be weighted in computing 
experience ratios. 

5A complete analysis of instructional 
costs should be made for the previous 
five-year period; costs should be classi- 
fied by function as well as by department 
and course level. 

3. For each level of each department, 
breakeven points should be computed. 

4. A rigorous re-examination of the 
entire college curriculum should be made 
by a special committee which would 
evaluate the offerings of each department 
according to: (a) balance between 100- 
200 level basic courses and 300—400 level 
courses, measured against enrollment ex- 
perience ratios for the four levels; (b) 
an objective criterion for differentiation 
between course-level designations; (c) 
possibility for elimination of fringe 
courses; (d) instructional cost experi- 
This evaluation should be as ob- 
jective as possible, and the burden of 
proof should be placed upon department 
heads appealing the decisions of this 
committee. 


ence, 


- 


5. A forecast of aggregate college en 
rollment should be made for each of the 
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next fifteen years. Various techniques 
are available. One already used here at 
Marietta consists of making a forecast of 
aggregate enrollment in all Ohio colleges 
and universities, based on college-age 
population projections; to these projec 
tions are applied Marietta College enroll- 
ment experience ratios, yielding a fore- 
cast for each year.” 

6. A forecast of enrollment, classified 
by departments and course levels, should 
then be made by applying internal col- 
lege enrollment experience ratios to the 
aggregate enrollment projections by 
years. By applying optimum-section-size 
estimates to these departmental enroll- 
ment projections, an “ideal” allocation of 
teaching personnel to course sections 
could be established. This could serve 
as a control chart to which both academic 
dean and department heads might refer 
in submitting departmental course sched- 
ules. 

7. The faculty should be educated in 
the effective use of this control, and be 
made thoroughly familiar with the direct 
personal advantages as well as with the 
advantages to the college which might 
accrue from use of this control. 

8. The policies and procedures used in 
student advisement should be rigorously 
re-examined. Policies should be formu- 
lated which might tend to bring about 
balanced enrollment, thus ena 
bling balanced course scheduling. Ad- 
visement procedures should be devel- 
oped for effective implementation of 
these policies. Advisers should be trained 
(or retrained) to increase their skills in 
this function; those who prove unable to 
do an effective job of advisement should 
be relieved of this duty. 

At this point the question might be 
asked: “This course of action appears 
complicated, and if carried out would 
require considerable time: What can we 
do now to meet the increased enrollment 
problem?” 


course 


There appears to be no simple solution 
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to this problem. Our problem of un 
balanced curricula and uneconomic use 
of teaching faculty has been a long time 
in the making; it will take time to work 
olutions which can be 
pect d to be truly effective over the long 
run 

One for an immediate ex 
pedient for making use of our present un- 
used instructional « 


out sound 


suggestion 


capacity is an inten 
sification of the recruiting of graduates 

If Marietta College's 
experience 1s typic al, in that the greatest 
underutilization of teaching capacity lies 
at thie 300-400 course levels, why not ex- 
plore the possibility of filling this void 
by accommodating more graduates of 
( Marietta College could 
have accommodated more than 100 dur 
ing the fall semester 1955. ) 
enrollment of junior college 


of junior colleges. 


junior colleges? 


Increased 
graduates 
could serve to build up registration in 
uneconomically small 300-400 level 
courses during the interim period while 
colleges are modifying their curricula 
and scheduling procedures to meet the 
anticipated bulge in new student enroll 
ment. Such a constant inflow of students 
who could be expected to register heay 
ily in advanced courses might serve as a 
cushion against the loss of students at the 
freshman and sophomore level through 
attrition—the rate of which 
may- be expected to rise as a larger pro 


college-age 


ac ademic 


portion of the population 
enrolls in college. 

In COTIC lusion, it should be acknow!] 
edged that the problems of improved 
utilization of faculty, streamlining of cur- 
riculum, and so on, involve many factors 
which are intangible 
be dealt with by the 


tistics 


and which cannot 
application of sta- 


accounting, or modern 


manage- 
It is not probable that 


College or any 


ment methods. 


Marietta 


other college 
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will be able to utilize its faculty fully. 
But it is probable that any college, by 
taking a good objective look at its own 
registration and curriculum, and taking 
appropriate. action now, can be better 
prepared to meet the “impending tidal 
wave” of student enrollment. 


APPENDIX: WORKSHEET FORM 


One of these worksheets, made up on 
standard 13-column accounting paper, 
was prepared for each of the three basic 


divisions of curriculum. Column head- 


ings, in the order in which they appear 
from left to right across the top of the 


worksheet, are as follows: 


1. Division of curriculum 
2. Academic department 
3. Course level (100, 200, 300, 400, listed 
vertically on sheet for each department) 
Fall 1955 enrollment data. 
a) Number of sections 
b) Total registration 
Departmental ratios 
a) Percent of total department sections 
b) Percent of total department registra- 
tion 
Ratios, department to coliege total 
a) Percent of total sections 
b) Percent of total enrollment 
Utilization of optimum instructional ca- 
pacity 
a) Average size of sections 
b) Optimum size of ( Arbi- 
determined by consult- 
ing with department heads who of- 
fered opinions as to maximum size 


sections. 
trary figure 


of section enabling proper instruc- 


level.) 
c) Average percent of optimum 


tion at given course 
d) Unused portion of optimum capacity 
in terms of unit registrations 


taken (or 
computed) for each de- 
partment, for each division, and for the 
college by 


Vertical totals were aggre- 


gate averages 


levels and by divisions. 





The University School of Nursing 


MARY 


va THE past half-century over 
150 university schools of nursing 
have been established in the United 
States. They prepare only one in seven 
of the approximately 29,000 nurses who 
annually enter the profession, but from 
this group will come many of its future 
leaders. This article reviews the history 
and current status of university schools 
of nursing. The term “university school 
of nursing” refers to any school which is 
a unit of either a college or university 
These sharply with 
“hospital schools” which provide appren 
ticeship-type training and train the great 
majority of American nurses. 

When in 1897 the University of Texas 
assumed control of the John Sealy Hospi 
tal of Galveston and established it as a 
university hospital 


schools contrast 


the nursing school 
became one of the regular schools of the 
College of Medicine. It required neither 
students nor faculty, however, to meet 
university standards; and it exerted so 
little leadership in nursing that credit for 
establishing the first university school of 
nursing has long been to the 
University of Minnesota." 

In March 1909, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Richard Olding Beard 
professor of physiology, the University of 
Minnesota established a school of nurs 
ing. Although it did not offer a degree 
program until 1919, university standards 
governed its admissions and its teaching 
Thus, the University of Minnesota initi 
ated the university nursing school move 
ment.? 


given 


Lavinia L. Dock and Isabel M. Stewart, A 
Short History of Nursing (3rd ed.; New York 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1932), pp. 174-75 

* Louise Powell, “Existing Affiliations between 


Universities and Training Schools,” National 


HARMS 


The University of Indiana followed the 
Minnesota example and organized a 
school of nursing in 1914 as a part of 
its School of Medicine. It granted the 
B.S. degree and the diploma in nursing 
to students who had completed three 
years of preliminary education in the 
university and two years four months in 
the School of Nursing." Within the next 
decade universities 
lished similar programs 


many other estab 


7 hese IT luded 
Iowa, Michigan 


Nebraska 


Wisconsin 


California, Colorado 


Oregon, Chicago Texas 
Washington and Stanford 
The report of the Committee for the 
Study of Nursing Education prepared 
by Josephine Goldmark in 1923 stated 
that 13 universities and 3 colleges offered 
combined programs This 
committee urged the development and 
strengthening of university schools: 


five-year 


The university school of nursing should be 
the keystone of the entire arch. It will not 
only train leaders and develop and stand 
ardize procedures for all other schools, it 
will, by its 
spiration am 


vermeating influence 


give in 
balance to the efficiency of 
every institution for the training of nurses 


of whatever type.‘ 


As a 
of this 


SC hools 


of the 
endowed _ university 
founded. In 1925 the 
Rockefeller Foundation provided Yale 
University with $150,000 for a five-year 
experiment in nursing education and 
$35,000 for the required instructors and 


direct result findings 


committee 
were 


equipment. Four years later it provided 
League of Nursing Education 
port (1915), p. 107 

* Ibid., p. 109 

*Nursing and Nursing 
United States (New York 
1923), p. 486 


Twenty-first Re 


Education in 
Macmillan 


the 
Co 
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an additional million-dollar endowment 
and thus assured the permanence of the 
Yale enterprise. During this same 
period the founding of Western Reserve 
School of Nursing, endowed by Mrs. 
Chester C. Bolton, also resulted from the 
Goldmark report. Two others, the 
Vanderbilt School of Nursing and the 
University of Washington School of 
Nursing, reorganized their programs fol- 
lowing the recommendations of this com- 
mittee.° 

A study of the affiliations between 
schools of nursing and academic insti- 
tutions in 1930 revealed that they were 
being established more frequently in 
Western and Middlewestern states, that 
few were soundly organized, and that the 
majority were inadequate ‘ly financed and 
had no well-formed executive committee 
in control of their interests.’ Progress, 
however, continued. Thus in 1937 Lucille 
Petry reported that 18 such programs 
had been initiated between 1916 and 
1924, followed within the next eight 
years by 37 more. The tempo increased 
between 1935 and 1937 when 15 addi- 
tional programs were begun and 8 were 
being organized. 

University nursing schools continued 
to multiply and to spread to all parts of 
the country. By 1949 the number of 
basic programs coming under university 
or college control had increased to 90. 
This represented approximately 8 per- 
cent of the 1,186 state-accredited schools 
of nursing in this country. Of these 
19 had attained full membership in the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 


Nursing, and had attained associate 


Annie 
Significance 


W. Goodrich, The Social and Ethical 
e of Nursing (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1932), pp. 336, 345. 

*Lulu K. Wolf, Nursing (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1947), pp. 24-25 

"Mabel F. Huntley, “Report of a League 
Study of Cooperative Arrangements Between 
Schools of Nursing and Academic Institutions,” 
National League of Nursing Education, Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report (1931), p. 144 
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membership.* Only five states had no 
schools of nursing estabtihed either in 
a college or university. California, Min- 
nesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington all had five or more 
schools under colleg 
trol.* 


ge or unive rsity con- 
By January 1955 approximate ly 
161 colleges and universities were offer- 
ing training for nurses le vading to a bac- 
calaureate degree. Arizona, Delaware, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Jersey, and New 
Mexico are the only states which do not 
have such programs.'° 

Enrollments in these basic university 
programs have increased substantially, 
and hospital school enrollments have cor- 
respondingly decreased. Thus in 1947 
approximately 5,500 students were en- 
rolled in the former as compared with 
101,000 in the latter. By 1954 the num- 
ber of students in degree programs had 
almost tripled, and the number in hospi- 
tal schools had decreased to about 88,- 


000. 


Wuen the first schools were being es- 
tablished, nursing leaders had no well- 
conceived plan for their organization and 
relationship with the university; but they 
felt that the relationship should be real, 
not merely nominal. Some university 
schools gradually evolved from “training 
schools.” They began with prenursing 
courses at the university and then moved 
slowly ahead to become university de- 
partments, divisions, or schools. Others, 
however, began as integral units of uni- 
versities. As they developed, schools 
have tended to fall into one of three 
major groups: autonomous schools, 


"Helen Goodale, “National Planning for 
Nursing and Nursing Education,” American 
Journal of Nursing, XLIX (August 1949), 529. 

* Margaret West and Christy Hawkins, Nurs- 
ing Schools at the Mid-Century (New York 
National Committee for the Improvement of 
Nursing Services, 1950), p. 12. 

“National League for Nursing, State-Ap- 
proved Schools of Nursing (New York: National 
League for Nursing, 1954), 27 pp. 
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schools organized as subordinate units 
of allied divisions or departments in uni- 
versities, and schools maintaining loose 
affiliation of varying degrees with a uni- 
versity. The Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing approved only the 
first two. 

Of these, the autonomous school alone 
represents a primary division of instruc- 
tion in the college or university coordi 
nate with other professional sctools 
Yale,"' Western Vanderbilt, 
Catholic — of America, and the 
University of California all exe mplify 
this type of structure. Such schools may 
or may not have access to hospital fac ili- 
ties on the university campus. If not, 
they utilize hospital and health agencies 
in the community. With such structur- 
ing, the university still assumes responsi- 
bility for the planning and administra- 
tion of the educational program.'? By 
1949, 31 percent of all schools with a 
basic program leading to a degree were 
so organized. Of these, two-thirds had 
become integral units of universities 
rather than colleges. 


Reserve, 


Other schools of nursing became sub- 
ordinate parts of larger divisions of in- 
struction in universities, 
sions of sciences, medical 
schools, colleges or divisions of liberal 
arts, or teachers colleges. This plan of 
structuring has frequently been chosen 
as an intermediary ste p toward inde- 
pendent status. Washington University 
in St. Louis, University of Rochester, and 
University of Oregon at Portland, typify 
this kind of structuring.'* 

In 1949, 56 percent of all schools es- 
tablished in colleges or universities fol 
lowed this plan. 


such as divi- 
biological 


1! Yale 


School of Nursing discontinued its 
basic 


program in 1956 

12 Dorothy Rogers Williams, in Administration 
of Schools of Nursing, ed. Isabel M. Stewart 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 19, 25 

‘8 West and Hawkins, op. cit., p. 12 

14 Williams, op. cit., 27. 
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nursing have main- 
tained only loose sf ition with a college 
or unive rsity. 

the university 


Some schools ¢ 


In this type of structuring 
assumes no curricular or 
administrative re sponsibility for the nurs- 
ing program even though it may grant 
credit toward a degree for the basic pro- 
fessional course. In some instances it 
merely prov ides instructors, laboratories, 
or classrooms for the use of the hospital 
school. Since the professional part of 
the curriculum remains at the hospital 
school level, such structures cannot 
strictly be called university schools of 
nursing.'* Some of the present univer- 
sity schools initially had this form of 
organization, and some so-called univer- 
sity schools still maintain it. 

In another form of affiliation—the cen- 
tral school of nursing—the university 
does assume responsibility for the pro 
fessional program. Schools of nursing 
participating in such programs close 
their independent programs and merge 
through contractual agreements and co- 
ordinating committees with the educa- 
tional program of the university. The 
total number of such remains 
small, and the number of new schools 
established in the past decade has been 
negligible.'* Between 1913 and 1933 
two such central schools were organized, 
and by 1950 the number had increased 
to six.'7 


schools 


General agreement exists among nurs- 
ing educators that while no attempt 
should be made to structure all schools 
on the same pattern, university sc ‘hools 
of nursing should observe certain funda- 
mental principles of sound organization. 
The type of structuring should be simple 


and direct, should provide freedom and 


“Ibid., p. 28 

'* Lucille Petry, “Problems in Organizing and 
Operating Central Teaching Programs and Cen- 
tral Schools of Nursing,” The National League 
of Nursing Education, Forty-ninth Annual Re- 
port (1943), p. 257. 

"Williams, op. cit., p. 29 
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facilities for growth and development 
and should follow the general pattern of 
organization of the institution in which 
it is established 
the university, it should 
have equal status with other comparable 
units 


Regardless of its place 
ment within 
Further, the university should as 
sume responsibility for the entire educa 
tional program, including clinical experi 
ence and instruction given in hospitals 
Many of the 


still seem to favor 


or other service agencies.'* 
educators, however 
the autonomous type of structuring They 
believe that it permits more freedom 


for development 


Recarpiess of their structuring, univer- 
sity schools of nursing have offered a 
combined academic and basic profes 
sional Originally most uni- 
versities titled it the five-year program. 
At present most of them refer to it as the 
basic professional or basic degree pro 
gram. 

The first university schools of nursing 


program. 


announced as their purpose the prepara 
tion of nursing teachers and administra 
tors, the preparation of public health 
nurses, and the general improvement of 
Most of them 
today aim to prepare professional nurses 
for health individuals and 
their families in the hospital, home, and 
other community agencies, and to assume 


the education of nurses 


services to 


leadership responsibilities on nursing 
Seventy-three percent of 3,000 
respondents to the Nursing Abilities 
Study sponsored by the National League 
of Nursing Education in 1951 believed 
that the graduate of a basic professional 
program should be adequately equipped 
with the intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional skills necessary to enable her, as 


teams. 


she gets additional experience, gradually 


18 National League of Nursing Education 
Committee on Educational Policies in Wartime 
Problems of Collegiate Schools of Nursing Of- 
fering Basic Professional Programs (New York 
National League of Nursing Education, 1945) 
p. 16 
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to become an accomplished practitioner 
They did not believe that at the time of 
her graduation she could or should be 
so considered.'® 

Over-all curricular structuring has var- 
ied and continues to vary according to 
the philosophy of those ‘who construct 
and direct the programs. Initial curri- 
culums consisted of an isolated block of 
academic courses and another block of 
professional courses. In the course of 
their development some schools seem to 
have run the gamut of curricular pat- 
terns. At present most schools require 
two years of prenursing education and 
two and one-half to three years of pro- 
fessional work. Some adhere to a four- 
year integrated pattern. 

As a rule, professional courses con- 
stitute approximately one-half of the total 
curriculum. The trend, however, is away 
from a sharp division between general 
and professional education and toward 
their integration. Most schools try to 
give students equalized experience in 
the major ¢ linical areas. 
clinical 


Some schedule 
assignments concurrently with 
theoretical classes; others schedule them 
to follow or precede courses in theory. 
Nursing educators believe the former 
to be more conducive to learning. 

The construction of an effective cur- 
riculum has presented many difficulties. 
One primary obstacle has been the lack 
of full cooperation and mutual under 
standing between the academic and nurs- 
ing faculties concerning the content and 
objectives of courses. This problem still 
exists. At present all schools offer courses 
in the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, the humanities, nursing, and re- 
lated medical sciences. They also pro- 
vide practice in all the major clinical 
areas. Programs vary, however, in se- 
mester-hour requirements. 


'® Mary Shields, “A Project for Curriculum 
Development,” Nursing Researc h, I (October 
1952), 28 
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Assisten by 
tee, the director of the school of nursing 
The 
governing bodies of the college or uni 
versity the 
of the curriculum 


an administrative commit 
usually administers the curriculum 


framework 
They prescribe the 
requirements for admission and gradua 
tion, the length of the curriculum 
number of units of 
A curriculum committee of 


control over-all 


and 
academic courses 
the 
of nursing may recommend changes in 
the professional curriculum within the 
framework set by the appropriate gov- 


erning bodies 


SC hool 


Radical changes in the 
professional curriculum, however, neces 
sitate action by the governing bodies of 
the university. The content and organi 
zation of the curriculum are 
the recommendations and 
regulations of the National League for 
Nursing and the State Board of Nurse 


Examiners 


also influ 
enced by 


Nursing societies, like other profes 


sional organizations, have believed a 
creditation to be essential to the improve- 
ment of educational programs. There 


1920 1938 they 


established a number of acc rediting pro 


fore. between and 


grams. Foremost among these societies 
were the National Organization for Pub 
lic Health Nursing which published the 
first list of accredited programs in public 
health nursing in 1920, the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Nursing which 
functioned as an accrediting agency 
through its requirements for member 
ship, the National League for Nursing 
Education, and the Catholic Hospital 
Association through its conference of 
Catholic Schools of Nursing 
Accreditation by these autonomous or 
ganizations led to duplication of effort 
and cost, to widespread confusion, and 
also to fractional rather than comprehen 
sive accreditation the a 
crediting agencies of these organizations 
merged in January 1949 to form the 


As a result 
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National Nursing Accrediting Service. 

Then in 1952 with the formation of the 
National 
creditation program became an impor- 
tant function of its Division of Nursing 
Education. 


League for Nursing the ac 


An Executive Committee on 
Accreditation Policies, representing nurs 
ing, allied organizations, and the general 
public, develops policy. The Collegiate 
Board of Review, composed of twelve 
nurses from various sections of the coun- 
try and representing various educational 
programs in nursing, decides which pro 
grams should be approved on the basis 
of data collected by regular staff mem 
bers of the Department of Baccalaureate 
and Higher Degree Programs and quali 
fied faculty members from fully ac 
credited schools.’ 

The NLN’s accrediting service grants 
either full or temporary accreditation. 
It reviews the program of each school 
after three years and resurveys after five 
years. By February 
fully accredited 54 
programs 


1955 the NNAS had 
schools with 
leading to a 


basic 
baccalaureate 
degree, two with programs leading to 
a master’s degree, and had temporarily 
accredited 44 schools. It had also fully 
accredited 29 programs for registered 
nurses with majors in general nursing, 
administration, teaching consultation, or 
advanced nursing practice and 33 pro- 
health 
The development of those 
programs for graduate nurses will be 
reviewed next. 


grams with a major in public 
nursing 


Din development of university programs 
for graduates ot 


three-year hospital 


school programs began a de« ade before 


‘ Is Your 
National 
14 pp 

“The Department of 
Higher Degree Programs 
League for Nursing 

=“Educational Pr 
proved for Full Ac 
look, I (February 


Sc hool 
Nursing 


Accredited? 
Accrediting Service, 


(New York 
1951) 


and 
National 


Baccalaureate 

New York 
1954 ) pp 10-13 
ograms in Nursing Ap- 
reditation,” Nursing Out- 
1955), 99-105 
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that of the programs. The in- 
creasing complexity of institutional nurs- 
ing, the demands of the vast new field of 
community nursing, and the change in 
concept of nursing education at the turn 
of the century caused instructors and 
directors of nursing to feel the need for 
supplementary e ducation. Their ex- 
pressed need led to the establishment of 
the first programs in universities for reg- 
istered nurses. 


basic 


From a one-year course in hospital 
economics for superintendents and _ in- 
structors established at Teachers College 
in 1899 there developed a program lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate degree. At this 
time properly qualified students were 
given two years of credit for their three 
years of hospit al training and were ad 
mitted to the junior class of the univer- 
sity.2* Within the next decades other 
university centers instituted similar 
courses, and collegiate preparation be- 
came a common requirement for the 
more important teaching and executive 
positions. for public health 
nurses, however, developed more rapidly 
than those for hospital and nursing 
school personnel. By 1938, 38 degree- 
granting institutions reported programs 
leading to a degree or to certificates 
which could be applied to a degree.** 
A survey of programs for registered 
nurses, reporte -d in 1952, revealed that 
112 institutions had enrolled 9,285 grad- 
uate nurses in baccalaureate programs.”° 
Over 50 percent of these institutions 
were located in Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, and West North Central 
regions. The distribution indicates the 
need for regional planning for the estab- 


Courses 


College, Columbia University, 
The Nursing Education Bulletin, Special Num- 
ber, February 1940 p. 51 
Oates, “Advanced Professional Cur- 
ricula,” American Journal of Nursing, XXXVIII 
(August 1938), 910 

25 “Graduate Nurses in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” American Journal of Nursing, LI (Sep 
tember 1952), 1097. 


Teac hers 


3 Louise 
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lishment of new programs and for 
strengthening existing programs. 

The first programs aimed at preparing 
specialists for teaching, supervisory, and 
administrative positions. This concept 
of graduate-nurse education has con- 
tinued until a comparative sly recent date 
when some nursing educators beg -gan to 
advocate a generalized curriculum which 
would bring the graduate of the hospital 
school to the level of the graduate of the 
basic university program and which 
would lay a broad foundation for sub- 
sequent spec ‘ialization at the master’s 
level.”* Of 26 institutions studied by the 
writer in 1954, 9 offered generalized pro- 
grams, 10 offered programs leading to 
specialization, 6 presented both types of 
programs, and 1 institution offered a 
program that could not be classified. 

The length of the programs varies, as 
it has in the past, with the graduate’s 
previous training and experience. At 
present they range from one and one- 
half to three years. Evaluation of the 
matriculant’s previous training and ex- 
perience remains a crucial problem. Cur- 
rently the maximum credit given for 
work in the hospital school ranges from 
30 to 65 semester units. 

In the beginning the curriculums con- 
sisted of a detached block of education 
and science courses which were sup- 
posed to supplement the student's basic 
training. Education—not nursing and 
not general cultural courses—dominated 
the curriculum. Current accredited pro- 
grams provide courses in English, social 
sciences, and natural sciences. Courses 
in education are more often included in 
programs for specialization than in gen- 
eral programs. General programs include 
such courses as community health and 
resources, mental hygiene or human re- 
lations, current trends or history of nurs- 
ing, nutrition, and field experience in 

26 R. Louise McManus, “Advanced Prepara- 


tion for Nursing,” American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, XLIX (September 1949), 597 
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selected clinical areas or in a public 
health agency or both. Specialization 
programs include these to varying de 
grees and in varying combinations. In 
addition, they provide courses in teach 
ing methods, supervision, administration, 
curriculum, and advanced clinical spe- 
cialties dependent on the major chosen 
Thus, as the result of two widely diver 
gent beliefs concerning the purpose of 
such programs, two distinct types of cur 
riculum exist. The number of students 
enrolled in the newer, generalized type 
of curriculum has increased 16 percent 
from 1952 to 1953.27 Such an increase 
bodes well for their future development 


W wentinc fields of service have con- 
stantly increased the need for nurses with 
depth and breadth of preparation. After 
the First World War educators in nurs 
ing came to recognize that the baccalau 
reate programs could not adequately 
provide both. The preparation of clinical 
specialists, instructors administra- 
tors, they believed, should provide for 


and 


concentration upon an ever-narrowing 
area of specialization which would give 
to the graduate student a broader view 
of the subject studied. Such thinking 
led to the institution of programs leading 
to the master’s degree. The need for 
faculty members in university schools of 
nursing to acquire educational qualifi- 
cations comparable to those of corre 
sponding schools or departments in the 
university also influenced the develop 
ment of these programs. 

Since the first master’s programs were 
initiated about two decades ago, they 
have increased numerically until in 1953 
they were available in 33 colleges and 
One-half of insti- 


universities these 


7 Americ an Nurses 
Nursing (New York 


= 


Pp id 


a“ 


Association, Facts About 
The Association, 1954), 


University and College Programs for Grad 
Nurses,” N Outlook, I (Dees 
701 


uate 


1953 ) 


irsing mber 
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tutions are located in two adjoining geo 
graphic areas, the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central.**° Two other con- 
tiguous areas, the East South Central 
and West South Central, had no master’s 
programs until 1954-55 when the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation and the Common 
wealth Fund made grants to Emory, 
North Carolina, Vanderbilt, and Texas 
to initiate them. Similar grants are to be 
made to the state universities of Alabama 
and Maryland probably in 1956 

programs lead to 
specialization in one of the fields of nurs 
ing. They prepare administrators, in- 
structors, and specialists for work in 


Master's degree 


public health nursing, schools of nursing 
and nursing services, directors for place 
ment and guidance bureaus state board 


of nurse examiners, and state and na 


tional offices.** They should also prepare 
nurses in methods of research. 

From the institution of master’s pro 
grams to the present, admission require 
ments have varied with the policies of 
the graduate school of the 


conducting the program. In addition to 


university 


a baccalaureate degree from a basic uni 
versity school of nursing or equivalent 
supplementary program, schools 
currently require evidence of ability to 
do graduate work, the necessary founda 


some 


tion in proposed major and minor fields 
ability to pass the Graduate Record Ex 
amination, adequate basic nursing prep 
aration in all fields, experience in staff 
nursing, and experience in minor execu 
tive positions such as head nurse or su 
pervisor, 

The participants in the Work Confer 
ence on Graduate Nurse Education in 


'“Graduate Nurses in Colleges and Univer 
sities,” American Journal of Nursing, LIL (Sep 
tember 1952 1097 

“News From All Quarters,” American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, LIV (October 1954), 1264 

Henrietta Loughren, “Common Denomina- 
tors in Nursing Education: A Symposium,” The 
National League of Nursing Education, Fifty 
second Annual Report (1946), p. 254 
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1952 
masters programs be less than one a 
demi 


agreed that in no instance should 


yeal Present programs con 


form to this recommendation. Required 
courses in seventeen programs studied 
ranged in semester units as follow 
Education courses 
Nur mg course 


7 he IS 


brie ld experience 


In the beginning it seemed to be more 
or less assumed that the only advanced 
preparation necessary for graduate 
should be directed 
broader general background and the a 


nurses toward a 
quisition of the principles and methods 
of teaching or administration. Methods 
courses therefore preceded by several 
years any attempt to inc lude advanced 
courses in professional nursing. Cur 
rently only with 


the field of major interest but also from 


curriculums vary not 
school to school for the same major. 

To date, no program seems to in lude 
courses which study colleges and uni 
versities in general. The curriculums in 
nursing education on the master’s and/or 
the doctoral level should provide courses 
which give the potential teacher or ad 
ministrator conceptual as well as factual 
knowledge concerning institutions of 
higher learning. This knowledge is vital 
if faculties of schools of nursing are to 
assume more than nominal status within 
the university and if they are to par- 
ticipate actively in its affairs. 

Since the late 1940's educators in nurs 
ing have considered the possibility of 
a core curriculum for students to pursue 
regardless of the area of specialization 
They 


five areas ol 


categorized the core content in 
interests: research; human 
relations; orientation to curriculum plan 
to administration, su 


teaching, 


ning; onentation 


consultation; and 


They recognize that there can 


pervision 
nursing 
Report of Work Conference on Graduate 


Nurse Education (New York: National League 
for Nursing, 1952), p. 47 
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be no stereotyped curriculum in the mas- 
ters program and that the curriculum 
for each student should be planned to 
meet her individual needs. 


Tue deerth of well-prepared faculty 
inembers** has hampered the progress of 
university programs, but in the past two 
decades nurses have made phenomenal 
lvances in equipping themselves with 
broader academic and professional back- 
grounds for teaching. In 1931 a Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education 
study indicated that of 67 heads of 
schools only 6 held a master’s degree, 
9 a bachelor’s degree, and 2 a normal 
school certificate.** By 1952, of the 
1,384 faculty members whose academic 
preparation had been reviewed, 36 per- 
cent had master’s or higher degrees, 51 
percent a bachelor’s degree, and only 
13 percent no degrees. Ninety-eight 
percent of the directors, 93 percent of 
assistant directors, and 84 percent of the 
instructors held academic degrees. As 
a result of better preparation of the 
teachers the status of nursing education 
within academic institutions has im- 
proved somewhat, but in many schools 
these teachers still have not been granted 
comparable rank with faculty members 
in other areas. In 1951-52 only 29 per- 
cent held the rank of assistant professor, 
associate professor, or professor.*® 
The teaching load of full-time in 
structors has decreased but is still heavy 
ier in many schools than that of instruc- 
tors in other departments. In 1931, 33 
percent of the instructors taught more 
than four subjects. A few taught from 
five to thirteen.“ Eighty-nine percent 
of the schools reported in 1952 that none 


Faculty here includes only those members 
who are nurses 
‘Huntley, op. cit., p. 141 
Mildred E. Schwier, et al., Ten Thousand 
Faculty Members in Basic Professional Schools 
of Nursing (New York: National League for 
Nursing Education, 1953), pp. 39, 48 
® Huntley, op. cit p. 141 
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of their 
four subjec ts 


instructors taught than 
In some schools, fac ulty 
members still carry dual appointments 


in the school and 


more 


service In 
these schools the instructor must divide 


nursing 


her time between education and service 
responsibilities 


Universrry schools of nursing will con 
tinue to expand numerically but not in 
the haphazard fashion of the past two 
decades. Many are engaged in the critical 
study and analysis of their work in an 
atte mpt to break through the barriers 
with which tradition has encircled them 
These schools are beginning to partici 
pate in broader planning for nursing ed 
Local, state 
tional planning, if conducted as proposed 


ucation regional, and na 
by leaders in nursing education, should 
result in more strategically placed and 
more soundly conceived schools. They 
advocate planning on the basis of state 
regional, and national studies of nursing 
needs of the resources available in hos 
pital and educational institutions; of the 
availability of financing; and of the po 


tentials for enrollment in the 


student 
various types of programs 

The actual number of schools required 
cannot be determined until the functions 
of the various categories of nurses have 
been defined At present 
seem to center on the preparation otf vo 
cational, technical 


disc ussions 


and professional 


nurses. No« omprehensive studies of the 


National League for Division of 
Nursing Education Report on the Program of 
Te mporary AY cre ditati n of the N itt nal N ur 
Part I, Study of Basi 
Programs Offered by Schools of Nursin New 
York: National League for 


0) 


Nursing, 


ing Accrediting Service 


Nursing 


1952 P 


estimated needs for each category have 
been ma le to date I \pansion howe Ver 
will probably take plac 


state 
WwW ider 


more exten 


sively in) 


universities since they 


have a facilities 


range ol more 
adequate finan ing and are less bound 
by tradition 

In a time of rapid social change such 
as the present, university schools of nurs 
ing realize that it would be dangerous 
to attempt to outline the future course 
of nursing education with only tradition 
They that 
affiliation with an institution of 
higher learning has not in the past and 
will not in the future guarantee an ef 
tective program. Some 
schools are the relore making studies of 
the desirable structure, length, and con 
tent of their programs They 
are also beginning to seek more often 
the interest 


members of other professions for re- 


as a guide. also 


recognize 
mere 


educational 


nursing 


support and assistance of 
search not only on their own problems 
but on their relation to social, medical, 
public health, and educational problems 

To ensure continued progress in nurs 
ing education, nursing leaders strive for 
the simultaneous development of re 
search centers for the study of 


and nursing education and the develop 


nursing 


ment of programs which will prepare 


This can he 


accomplished only if the universities as 


nurses for research work 
sume their share of responsibility for pro 
viding the facilities and leadership 
needed. University schools of nursing 
can continue to progress only if through 
understanding and cooperation univer 
sity administrators and school of nursing 
faculties work together for the develop 
ment of the increasingly important pro 


tession of nursing 
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MERICAN colleges and universities tra 
A duiouatt have been held responsible 
for the physical and moral, as well 
academic, welfare of their 
While it is no longer expected that ad- 
ministrators will 
gates—governing In 
lives of students— 


students. 
act as parent 
detail the private 

-yet the *y are expec ted, 
to maintain for students 
the kind of living and working conditions 
that are y, to health, 
and to social and emotional develop 


surro 


at the very least, 


conducive to study, 
ment 

Because inadequate or unsafe living 
quarters often are incompatible with 
good scholarship, good health, accept- 
able 
abie 


preservation of life, 


with 
most colleges main 
tain some control over housing facilities. 
Such facilities 
and 


moral behavior, and even 


fraternity 
cooperative 
houses administered by the university or 


( olle “ve 


as dormitories, 


sorority houses, and 
may be closely supervised by 
residence employees and may be so or 
students’ 


tional deve lopme nt direc tly. 


educa 
But pri 
vately owned, student-occ upie “d rooming 


ganized as to enhance 


houses and apartments present a con 
tinuing problem to administrators, since 
adequate supervision of such quarters 
requires the constant vigilance of many 
staff me and sufficient funds are 


ay ailable 


mbers, 
seldom 
The importance of careful supervision 
of off-campus housing has been head- 
lined all too frequently by newspaper re 
ports of the tragedies of fatal fires, acci- 
dents, and immoral incidents. 


report ot 


One such 
a recent tragic fire at another 


‘Virginia Riggs aided immeasurably in edit 
ing for publication the original report made to 


the university administrators 


university focused attention at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota upon the need for 
critical review of our policies and pro- 
grams relating to inspection and super 
vision of rented living quarters. The 
conditions confronting Student 
Bureau—the agency respon- 
sible for supervision of off-campus stu- 
dent housing ~and the solutions consid- 
ered, illustrate the difficulties currently 
faced by many large universities. For 
surely, other institutions have found, as 
did the Minnesota Housing Bureau, that 
its limited staff could not adequately 
carry out the responsibilities delegated 
by the university and the public, and 
that the gap be ‘tween policy and practice 
could not easily be bridged under pres- 
sure of increasing enrollments. 

The objectives of the bureau have 
been shaped over a period of years by 
policies adopted by the board of regents 
and by administrators of the university. 
According to these policies, all university 
students were to be housed in quarters 
approved by the proper authorities as 
“conducive to study, 


our 
Housing 


health, and morals.” 
It became the duty of the bureau to as- 
certain that students living neither with 
relatives nor in university-owned facili- 
ties were so housed. The Student Health 
Service shares in this responsibility by 
providing technical inspections of hy- 
gienic and safety conditions as judged 
by our Regents’ Sanitary Code. 

The policy placed under the super- 
vision of the bureau the living quarters 
of almost one-fourth of all students at- 
tending the university. In the fall of 
1954, for example, students re nting hous- 


ing off campus numbered 3,862, or 24 
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percent of the total number enrolled. 
Only about half as many students lived 
in dormitories, and a quarter as many 
lived in sorority or traternity houses. 
Almost half of all students ordinarily 
live with their parents, and therefore are 
not supervised by the university with 
respect to housing. While the distribu- 
tion of students among various types of 
housing has remained fairly constant in 
the past, anticipated increases in en 
rollment will not affect this distribution 
uniformly. That is, we may anticipate 
a continued lag in the building of new 
dormitories far behind increases in en- 
rollment, and the bureau will become 
responsible for the housing of increas- 
ingly large numbers of students. 

In attempting to achieve the general 
objective formulated by the board of 
regents—ensuring safe, hygienic, and 
morally satisfactory quarters for students 
—the bureau staff performs essentially 
eleven kinds of tasks. Briefly, these are 
the following: 


1. Making periodic visits to housing 
units to investigate conditions relative to 
students’ morale, study condi 
tions, relationships with householders, 
and the like. During the academic year 
1953-54, a total of 20,430 such visits 
and calls were made 

2. Making preliminary and supple- 
mentary visits to those made by the 
staff of the Student Health Service for 
the discovering unsafe or 
unhygienic conditions as defined in the 
established sanitary code. 

3. Making periodic requests to the 
Health Service that new facilities be in 
spected and classified, and checking after 


morals, 


purpose of 


* The total enrollment in 1954 17,925 
but figures based upon the 16,099 
whose plac es of residence were known in Octo 
ber. Each fall approximately 10 percent of 
students do not report their addresses on our 
“Student Information Sheet,” and must be lo 
cated later at the expense of many hours of bu 
reau staff time 


was 
here are 
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inspection to determine whether the re- 
quired changes have been made. 

4. Checking periodically with house- 
holders to secure compliance with any 
recommendations or requests by the 
Health Service staff for improvements in 
the housing unit. 

5. Checking continuously, in person or 
by telephone, on disapproved units in 
order to prevent or terminate student oc 
cupancy. During the 1954-55 school 
year, for example, an average of over 48 
days per unit elapsed (during which 
an average of three contacts were made ) 
between the time when each of 128 dis 
approved units were identified, and the 
time when their 
located. 
and 


occupants were re 
In order to vacate these units 
that they were not re 
occupied during the school year, the 
staff made 160 phone calls, 143 field 
calls, and 51 office interviews 


6. Maintaining 


ascertain 


an up-to-date listing 
of newly available, approved facilities 
Numerous field visits to the applicant 


householder are necessary before a pre 
liminary evaluation of the landlord and 


the rooms can be made. A total of 1,538 
such visits was made by the staff during 
the 1953-54 school year. These visits 
are followed by requests to the Health 
Service that they inspect for hygiene and 
safety conditions those houses meeting 
the bureau's standards for 
study conditions. 


moral and 

7. Conducting a housing audit each 
October covering every student enrolled 
in the university to determine whether 
each student lives in an approved facility 
or in one which could be improved fol 
lowing inspection. Many hundreds of 
staff hours are spent in locating the 10 
percent of students who fail to report 
their residence when they enroll in Oc- 
tober and in determining whether their 
current 


housing meets 


our minimum 
standards of safety, hygiene, study, and 
moral conditions 


8. Making periodic telephone checks 
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of apartments and houses to determine 
which students have moved so that we 
may « heck to see whether the *y have 
moved to approved quarters, and so that 
we may discover newly vacated housing 
for students may wish to 
Because students move frequently, 
a single yearly check is an insufficient 
guarantee of the adequacy of their resi- 
dences. 


other who 


move, 


9. Reviewing carefully young students’ 
requests for permission to live in un- 
supervised apartments. 
quests are 


Few such re- 
the in 


cidence among those unsupervised stu 


granted because of 
dents of complaints against immoral and 
other types of behavior which have seri 
ous potential for negative 
lations. 

10. Interviewing students to aid them 
in selecting facilities appropriate to their 
personal needs and limited financial re- 
sources 


public re- 


Special assistance is necessary 
students as 
with 


for Suc h 


foreign students 
physical handicaps 
whose special housing needs and prob 
lems have sufficient potential for nega- 
tive public relations to make their small 


numbers significant. 


and_ those 


ll. Handling « omplaints made against 
each other by students and householders 
During the 1953-54, a total of 225 
such complaint cases were handled by 
the staff. In addition, 40 serious be- 
havior charges made against 33 rooming- 
house students were referred to the Dis 
ciplinary Counseling Office for thorough 
investigation and action. These charges 
could be grouped into six types: 11 cases 
of sex 


year 


misconduct; 9 cases of financial 
irregularity; 8 cases of minor misconduct; 
6 cases of disorderly conduct; 5 cases mis- 
cellaneously charged; and 1 suicidal at 
tempt. In all, 1,259 
average of five for each case, 
quired to adjudicate and 
complaints 


conferences, an 
were re 


close these 


The performance of these functions is 
complicated by several factors which 
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tend to interact and reinforce each other. 
These are the preference of students for 
quarters near the university; the pro- 
gressive decrease in number of satistac- 
tory housing units in the university area; 
the incre asing number of students at- 
tending the university; and the students’ 
high degree of mobility. The interaction 
among these factors is particularly ap- 
parent when we consider the first three 
mentioned. 

Experience has shown that students 
will accept great discomfort and many 


‘hazards to safety and health in order to 


live near the university, probably for 
the sake of saving time and transporta- 
tion costs, and, one hopes, in order to 
achieve a greater sense of belonging to 
the campus community as well. What- 
ever the reasons, this tendency to crowd 
into the university area multiplies many 
times the problems of the bureau. For 
it is evident that if location were unim- 
portant, few students would choose un- 
comfortable or unsafe quarters in pref- 
erence to more adequate ones at the 
same rent. But a problem inevitably 
when an ever-growing stude nt 
population attempts to jam itself into 
the same limited, deteriorating 
which, years before, barely 
much smaller number. 

The deterioration of the 
area near the university, together with 
increasingly rigid enforcement of safe ty 
and sanitation regulations by Twin Cities 
authorities, has been a major reason for 
the sharp decrease in available housing 
which meets both the university's stand- 
ards and students’ demands for conveni- 
ence. The operation of these forces is 
clear when we compare the number of 
houses listed by the Housing Bureau as 
unsatisfactory for student occupancy in 
1948 and in 1954. During the earlier 
year, 36 houses were so listed; by 1954 
the number had risen to 151. By March 
1955 a total of 221 houses had been 
rated unsatisfactory, and an official in 


arises 


area 
housed a 


advancing 
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the Student Health 
that 22 percent of Housing Bureau list- 
ings are being disapproved during cur 
rent inspections. 


Service estimates 


Recent increases in student enrollment, 
too, have contributed to the decrease in 
available housing near the university 
while creating at the same time greater 
demand for living quarters. With larger 
numbers of students registered, the uni 
versity has needed buildings and parking 
lots in areas where formerly rooming 
houses and apartment buildings stood 
And as enrollment continues to increase 
the into housing 
areas must advance farther in spite ot 
concurrently rising demands for housing 

These three factors, in addition to the 
high degree of mobility, make difficult 
the Housing Bureau’s task of maintaining 
minimally satisfactory housing for stu 
dents 


university's inroads 


Because students value closeness 
to the university above almost all other 
qualities in housing, they often move 
into, or return to, rooms or apartments 
which they know to be disapproved by 
the university. Therefore, constant re 
checking of substandard facilities is nec- 
essary in order to determine whether stu 
dents rented them. The high 
demand for convenient housing, along 


have 


with the short supply, also makes nec 
frequent with house 
for the Housing Bureau staff 
must attempt to provide incentive for 
costly repairs or modifications of build 
ings in the absence of the threat of lost 
rentals which might ordinarily motivate 
a landlord 


essary contacts 


holders 


The profitable ratio between supply 
and demand in this area creates a further 
problem in the prevalence of absentee 
landlords, whose concern over the moral 
and physical welfare of their tenants is 
minimal. And lack of personal or finan 
cial motives on the part of some land 
lords for keeping buildings in good repair 
speeds the process of deterioration and 
thus increases the discrepancy between 
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numbers of available facilities and the 
number of students to be housed. It 
is clear that the Housing Bureau staff 
must expend many hours in attempting 
to counteract the both 
householders toward the 
condition of buildings which house stu 
dents. 

Additional work is created for the 
Housing Bureau by the mobility of the 
student population. A total of 24 per 


cent of our students living in rooming 


indifference of 


students and 


houses and about 10 percent of those 
living in apartments moved one or more 
times during the 1954-55 school year 
Therefore, the task of ascertaining where 
each ot several thousand students lives. 
and whether several hundred disap 
proved housing units have remained 
vacant, must be performed not once but 
many times during the school year 

With further increases in student en 
rollment, and perhaps further reduction 
in the number of available housing units 
through expansion of university facilities, 
as well as through deterioration of hous 
ing, the pressure for students to move 
into unsatisfactory quarters will be in 
Even greater effort on the part 
of the bureau will be necessary, there- 
fore, in order to gain the cooperation of 
householders in repairing or modifying 
buildings and in order to prevent stu 
dents from occupying houses which have 
been judged unsafe or unhygienic 

Another expected concomitant of in 


c reased 


creased enrollm« nt also promises to add 
to the work of the bureau. It is evident 
that expansion of the student population 
must eventually result in dispersion of 
students throughout the Twin Cities, as 
was the case during the years immedi 
ately following the Second World War 
While such dispersion would be desir 
able if it better 


housing at a greater distance from the 


indicated selection of 
university in preferen¢ eto poor quarters 
near the is in fact likely to 
reflect only the impossibility of finding 


campus it 
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quarters of any kind in the university 
area. The live conveniently 
near the campus will no doubt remain 
strong, ana pressure to accept any con 
veniently located housing, whether ap 
proved or disapproved, will increase. 
It is likely, that the diffi- 
culty of preventing student occupancy 
of unapproved facilities will increase, 
while at the more staff hours 
will be spent in traveling to outlying 
districts of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
in order to inspect student-occupied 
quarters there. 

The prediction of future difficulties is 
particularly ominous in the light of the 
bureau’s past experience with less severe 
problems. During the past ten years the 
efforts of the bureau's staff to carry out 
the regents’ policies relating to housing 
have been only partially successful, as 
indicated by the critical test of this suc- 
cess—the extent to which students actu- 
ally live in approved houses and are 
given, therefore, at least minimum uni- 
versity protection. 

We found that the school year 1953-54 
was fairly representative of the immedi- 
ately preceding years with regard to the 
proportions of students and housing units 
inspected and uninspected. 


one 


desire to 


therefore, 


same time 


During any 
' from 29 to 49 
percent of the available housing units 
occupied by 17 to 37 percent of our 
students renting quarters off 
were classified as uninspected. 
another way 


month of that year, 


campus 
Stated 
at no time during the year 
did we manage to reduce the percentage 
of unprotected students to less than 17 
For example, in July there were 835 un- 
inspected units housing, to our know!l- 
edge, 736 students (23 percent). 
1,101 rated 
student occupancy 
and 40 
satisfactory, 


There 
satisfactory for 
housing 2,366 stn 
units, rated minimally 
housing 104 students. In 
knew of 104 units that had 
been rated unsuitable 
pancy bec 


were units 


dents, 


addition we 
for student occu- 


ause of hazards to health 
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safety, or morals, 


' housing no students. 
Inactive 


units—those which have re- 
cently housed students but have been 
removed from the list of available quar- 
ters at the householder’s request—were 
not included in our study. 

Our statistics indicate that while the 
processes of identification of new facili- 
ties and of inspection continue through- 
out the year, the number of inspected 
and classified units does not necessarily 
increase month to month. This 
is true partly because householders may 
withdraw inspected units from our list- 
ings at any time, and partly because units 
periodic ‘ally lose their inspected classifi 
cation (every two years, approxim: ately ) 
and must be re inspected before they 
can be reclassified. The combination of 
newly identified available units and units 
needing reinspection adds to the num- 
bers of uninspected units more rapidly 
than the process of inspection increases 
the numbers of those classified as satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. 

The fluidity of the approval status of 
student housing, together with the ra 
pidity of increase in numbers of avail 
able units throughout the year, since 
1945 has prevented the staff from re- 
ducing significantly the proportion of 
off-campus housing units which remain 
uninspected during any one 
year. Undoubtedly many students in 
uninspected or even unidentified houses 
are living under conditions of safety, 
but the number cannot be determined 
until an inspection has been made by 
the Student Health Service. In other 
words, the regents’ policy of supervision 
of all student housing has never been 
universally operative under conditions of 
increasing enroliment. 

In the light of the apparent impossi 
bility of carrying out its supervisory re- 
sponsibilities as pre ssently defined, and 
with its present size of staff, the bureau 
explore “d two possible courses of action: 
first, the regents’ policy could be modi- 


from 


academic 
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fied in one of several ways so that its 
objectives could be achieved; or, second, 
existing policy could be retained, with 
the recognition that the objectives set 
forth therein could not be fully achieved 
so long as the departments responsible 
for their implementation remained un- 
derstaffed. Under the latter condition, 
the university could defend its efforts to 
do all that it could to maintain conditions 
“conducive to study, health, and morals.” 
Such an unfulfilled effort would be more 
acceptable than neglect. 

In considering the first alternative, the 
staff studied the probable results of sev 
eral modifications of policy in which 
certain groups of students would be ex 
empt from supervision by the bureau. 
Students who composed the following 
five categories were considered to be 
potentially exemptable: those in gradu- 
ate or professional schools; married stu- 
dents; those either married or enrolled 
in graduate or schools 
students classified as juniors or higher; 


professional 


and those over twenty-one years of age 
Statistics for the fall quarter of 1954 
were used to determine how much re- 
duction in supervisory work load—that 
is, in total number of students and in 
number of housing units to be supervised 

would follow upon exemption from 
bureau supervision of students in each 
of these five categories 

Analysis of the 1954 data showed that 
the total number of students to be su- 
pervised by the bureau during that year 
would have been reduced considerably 
by adoption of any of the proposed modi- 
fications. For of the total number of 
students renting quarters off campus at 
that time (3,862), 1,151, or 30 percent, 
were enrolled in graduate or professional] 
schools. If this group had been ex 
empted from housing supervision, there 
fore, the bureau’s province, in number 
of students to be supervised, would have 


been reduced by 30 percent. Exemption 


of any of the other groups would have 
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reduced even more the bureau's area of 
jurisdiction, for each of the other cate 
gories included a larger number of stu- 
dents than did the graduate and profes- 
sional category. For example, 37 percent 
of all students living off campus were 
married, 40 percent were either married 
or in graduate or professional schools 
74 percent were classified as juniors or 
higher, and 75 percent were over age 
twenty-one. That is, 
cluded that if all 
twenty-one were exempted from housing 
supervision, the bureau would have only 
one-quarter as many students under its 
jurisdiction as it would have if all stu 
dents living off campus were to be super 


vised, regardless of age. 


it might be con 


students over age 


Its supervisory 
work, then, would presumably cover 
only 955 students (those under twenty 
one) instead of 3,862 (total 
housed off campus ) 

That the reduction in super 
visory work would be far smaller than 
these figures might imply was shown 
however, by further analysis. The greater 
part of the work of the bureau relates 
to Inspec tion and supervision of student 
occupied housing units, not of the indi 
vidual students The fact 
that students classified as exempt from 
supervision lived in a unit would not 
make that unit exempt unless no non 
exempt lived there 
quently, the actual supervisory work of 
the Housing Bureau would not be de 
creased by the number of exempt stu 
the 
but only by the number of 
housing units in which exempt students 


number 


actual 


themselves. 


student Conse- 


dents in each of five 


categories 
considered 


lived alone or only with other exempt 
students. Analysis of the data for the 
fall of 1954 indicated that, with the 
exemption of three of the five categories 
considered, the reduction in supervision 
of housing would be smaller than the 
number of 
might 


students in 
suggested 
the 


those groups 
Probably the 
proportion of 


have 


difference between 
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students exe mpted and the proportion ot 
housing units exempted reflects not only 
the fact that students of different 


al ade ike 


ages, 

marital 
but 
of over 


classifications, and 
status share 
reflects the 
crowding in individual units. 

Whatever the it was found by 


inspection of records that exemption ot 


some facilities also 


variations in degree 
reason 


all students classified as juniors or higher 
would reduce the bureau’s total super- 
visory burden by only 32 percent, al 
though the group exe mpted includes 74 


percent of all students renting housing 


a 
1954 only 655 
off-campus housing units were occupied 


off campus That is, in 
only by students classified as juniors or 
higher, so that the Housing Bureau 
would still have to supervise all but 655 
of the And, al 
though three-fourths of all students rent 


2,039 housing units. 


ing quarters off campus in 1954 were 
over age twenty-one, exemption of that 
group would 
the number of housing units to be super- 
vised by 62 percent, rather than by 75 


percent: The 


from supervision reduce 


total number of housing 
units under bureau supervision (2,039) 
included 62 1271, which 
were occupied only by students over 


percent, or 


age twenty-one. 
Similarly 
rolled in graduate or professional schools 


exemption of students en 


(30 percent of all students under bureau 
1954) would reduce the 
number of housing units to be supervised 
by 22 
the total number was occupied only by 


graduate 


supervision in 
percent, since this proportion of 


and professional school stu 
dents. Exemption of marrie d students, or 
of both married and professional school 
would 
reduce the number of housing units to 


and graduate students, however, 
be supervise .d by more than the numbers 
For 


married students comprised 37 


of these students would indicate. 
while 
percent of the student population living 
off campus in 1954, they occupied alone 


or with other married students 45 percent 
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of all off-campus housing. Exemption of 
this group in 1954, theretore, would have 
reduced the responsibility of the Housing 
sureau for housing units by 15 percent. 
And by exempting both married and 
graduate and professional school stu 
(40 percent of the total number 
living off campus in 1954), the bureau 
would have reduced the number of hous- 
ing units under its jurisdiction by 51 
percent. It is then, that the 
number of students in a potentially ex- 
emptable group does not directly indi- 
cate the amount of reduction in staff 
work load which would upon 
exemption of that group. 

Further analysis of the 
indicated that 
tions in numbers of 


dents 


evident, 


follow 


work of the 


even the reduc 


bureau 
units to be 
vised might not result in a significant 
decrease in the work to be done by 
the staff. Exemption of students from 


supervision would not 


super- 


eliminate their 
need for such services as assistance in 
finding housing, for example. And the 
inspections of apartments 
which were 
rented only to exempt students, or which 
had become exe mpt because of a change 


and 
for determining 


houses 
necessary 


in residents’ status, might be almost as 
time-consuming as are 


tions for the 


present inspec 
purpose of determining 
whether a unit is safe and hygienic or 
acceptable by moral standards. And 
certs uinly the bureau would need to con- 
tinue to act upon disciplinary compl: ints 
of moral laxity, quarrels, and the like, 
since the university is expected by the 
public to assume 
bility for the 
regardless of their age or academic clas 
sification. The staff would be further 
burdened with work if students were 
exempted from supervision on the basis 
of age or grade classification. 
these classifications may 


reasonable 
conduct of 


respons 
its students 


Since 
change at any 
time during the year, constant checking 
of records would be required in order 
that newly exempted students could be 
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identified. Thus, the problem of keeping 
track of where students live, already 
made difficult by the high rate of stu- 
dents’ physic al mobility, would be fur 
ther complicated by mobility of classifi 
cation of students and their residences 

It seems likely, too, that both added 
work for the staff and inconvenience for 


nonexempt 


students result for 


might 
the limitation of 
housing supervision. Experience in deal 
ing with householders has indicated that 


many of those who do not wish to be 


another reason from 


inspected by the university, because of 
its strict standards, would seek to avoid 
constant checking by rejecting non 
exempt students as tenants. In past years 
we have dealt with many householders 
who preferred married or graduate stu 
dents on the mistaken assumption that 
the university does not supervise their 
Thus, it would become more 
difficult for nonexempt students to find 
the 
crease for them to ac« ept whatever could 


residences 


housing, and pressure would in 


be found, whether or not it was safe 


and hygienic, and to find quarters with 
exempt students by cencealing their non 


status. The bureau, in 


turn 
might find it necessary to make more 


frequent checks of disapproved housing 


exe mpt 


and exempted units in order to prevent 
nonexempt students’ evasion of super 
vision 

Since these difficulties 
could reduce considerably whatever ad 


antic ipated 


vantages might be gained by modifying 


present housing policy, the alternative 


993 


course oft seemed worth consid 
ering allowing 


the regents’ policy of supervision of all 


action 


This alternative course 


off-campus housing to stand 
vide the maximum 
health and morals 
ble within the limitations of staff time 
We would the untenable 
position of justify, to our 
deliberately 


age 


would pro 
protection ot stu 


dents satety 


poss! 
avoid 
trying to 
and to the public 
allowing students of 


thus 


selves 
any grade 
or marital status to live in a squalid or 


morally And 


while not all students Can be prevented 


detrimental environment 


from accepting unsafe housing even with 
staff, it likely that 
many could be protected if the present 
policy were maintained. Moreover, from 
a public relations point of view, the uni 
versity would thus be perceived more 


favorably if it continued conscientiously 


augmented seems 


to make every possible effort to maintain 


safety, hygienic, and moral conditions 
for its students 

After consideration of the possible 
alternative courses of action, the decision 
of the administrators of the University 
of Minnesota the 
policy of supervision of off 


campus housing to remain inh effect 


has been to allow 


present 
Given similar circumstances, the decision 
in other well have 
But the possibility 
that we might, by limiting supervision 
to specific groups, contribute to the ill 


ness or degradation of some of our stu 


universities might 


been quite different 


dents has made our chosen course the 


only one we could conscientiously follow 





A Faculty Acts To Improve Instruction 
for Freshmen 


E. C. HARRISON 


OLLOWING World War II there was 
f° awakening interest in the improve- 
ment of college instruction. Beginning 
in 1950 the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the United States Office of 
Education jointly sponsored conferences 
which had as their objective the im- 
With 
the suppert of the Carnegie Foundation 


provement of college teaching.' 


for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
University of Missouri sponsored a series 
of conferences during 1950 and 1951 
which dealt with various aspects of the 
improvement of college teaching.? The 
publication Accent on Teaching contains 
reports on the efforts made by colleges 
throughout the nation to improve pro- 
grams and instruction.* 

In 1952 the president of Southern Uni- 
Dr. F. G. Clark, motivated by 
such factors as the national interest in 
the improvement of instruction, the tre- 
mendous increases in enrollment, the di- 
versity in the background of students, 
student failures, and the mounting de- 
mands on the institution, requested of 


versity, 


the faculty that it consider seriously the 
problem of how to improve the insti- 
Toward 
this end, a faculty committee of members 


tution’s instructional program. 


drawn from various departments was 
named to study and plan for the im- 


‘Fred Kelly (ed.), Improving College In- 
struction ( Washington 
Education, 1951), P ] 

* Judgment in Teaching: Report of the Sec 
ond Annual Conference on the Improvement of 
Instruction at the University of Missouri (Co 
lumbia: University of Missouri, May 7-8, 1951) 

‘Sidney French, Accent on Teaching (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954) 


American Council on 


provement of 
University. 


instruction at Southern 


Guiding principles 


The committee was confronted im- 
mediately with the problem of how to 
pursue its task effectively. In consider- 
ing this problem, the committee exam- 
ined selected pieces of literature for 
information (1) on basic issues and 
problems in education, (2) on what 
other colleges are doing to improve their 
instructional programs, and (3) on perti- 
nent studies of educational organizations; 
representatives of colleges with improve- 
ment programs were invited to discuss 
the problems and procedures involved 
in attempting to improve instruction. 

On the basis of the information ob- 
tained from consultants and from the 
literature, the committee accepted the 
following generalizations as guiding 
principles for the improvement of in- 
struction: 

1. The personal involvement of faculty 
members is essential to successful efforts 
to improve an educational program since 
they are the key persons in the imple- 
mentation of a program. 

2. The improvement of an educational 
program often requires growth on the 
part of the faculty which involves a 
process of reorientation. 

3. The process of reorientation may be 
facilitated by providing opportunities for 
faculty members (a) to acquire new 
insights into the nature of students, the 
learning process, and the demands of so- 
ciety, (b) to develop new teaching skills, 
and (c) to acquire new attitudes. 
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4. The improvement of an educational 
program involves a process of change 
which is gradual and slow. 

5. There is no one way to improve an 
educational program. To a great extent 
the plan followed should be determined 
by the nature of the institution, the in- 
terest of the faculty, and the characteris- 
tics of the students. 

6. Keeping the lines of communication 
open between individuals and groups 
serves to promote collective thought and 
action. 


Defining the task 


Meeting in small groups, the faculty 
studied the programs of selected insti 
tutions, discussed basic issues and prob 
and examined criti- 
cally the various aspects of the existing 
program of University. On 
the basis of these discussions and pre- 
liminary investigations of the achieve 
ment of freshman students, the faculty 
that immediate attention 
should be given to the problem of im- 
proving the instructional program for 
freshmen. In consideration of this prob- 
lem, the faculty conceived its first task 
to be that of formulating educational 
goals and objectives based on the major 


lems in education 


Southern 


concluded 


problems of contemporary life, the na- 
ture of the Southern University student, 
and the opinions of specialists in the 
field.* 

To acquire new insights into the na- 
ture of Southern 
University, the following studies were 
(1) “The Reading Abilities of 
Freshman Students,” (2) “Socioeconomic 
Background of Southern University Stu 
dents,” (3) “A Study of Attitudes toward 
Science,” and (4) “A Study of the Health 
Beliefs of Freshman Students.” Signifi- 
cantly, these investigations revealed that: 


freshman students at 


made 


*R. W. Tyler, Achievement Testing and Cur 
riculum Construction, Reprint and Pamphlet Se 
No. 1, Board of Examinations, The Uni 
versity of Chicago 
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1. Seventy percent of the students came 
from rural communities. 

$. Ninety five percent ot 
lived in Louisiana. 

3. Sixty-seven percent of the fathers of 
the students were employed as blue-collar 
workers, 23 percent as farmers and 10 
percent as white-collar workers. 


Instruction for Freshmen 


the students 


4. The annual income for 62 percent of 
the fathers did not exceed $2,400. 

5. A large proportion of the students 
did not sufficient communication 
skills (reading, writing, and speaking) for 
doing effective work in college. 

6. The students instruction to 
eliminate health misconceptions in the areas 


pt SSESS 


needed 


of communicable diseases, chronic disease, 
and personal and environmental health. 


Continuing to work in small groups 
and in ways that would facilitate the ex- 
change and flow of ideas, the faculty 
considered the question: What should 
be the goals of the freshman program? 
After twelve months of study it was gen- 
erally agreed that a program should be 
planned that would help students to pro- 
gress toward the goals of general educa- 
forth by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education: 


tion as set 


l. To develop for the regulation of one’s 
ersonal and civic life a code of behavior 
yased on ethical wrinciples consistent with 
the democratic 

2. To participate actively as an informed 
and responsible citizen in solving the social, 
economic, and political problems of one’s 
community, State, and Nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence of 
the different peoples of the world and one’s 
personal responsibilities for fostering in- 
ternational understanding and peace. 


ideals. 


4. To understand the common phenom- 
ena in one’s physical environment, to apply 
habits of scientific thought to both per- 
sonal and civic problems, and to appreciate 
the implications of scientific discoveries for 
human welfare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and 
to express one’s own effectively. 

6. To attain a satisfactory emotional and 
social adjustment. 
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7. To maintain and 
health and to cooperate 
telligently in 
problems 

%. To 
art, music 


improve his 
actively 


own 
and in 


solving health 


community 
understand and enjoy literature, 

and the other cultural activities 
as expressions of personal and social experi- 
ence, and to participate to some extent in 
some form of creative activity. 

9. To acquire the knowledge and atti 
tudes basic to a satisfying family life. 

10. To choose a socially useful and per- 
sonally satisfying vocation that will permit 
one to use to the full his particular interests 
and abilities. 

11. To acquire 
habits involved in 
tive thinking.® 


skills and 
construc- 


and use the 


critical and 


These general statements of goals by 
the Commission were defined opera- 
tionally in terms of the needs and traits 
of the Southern University student. As 
was stated in one of the faculty reports to 


the dean of the college: 


While, in principle, the general needs 
and traits apply to all Americans, the form 
of the needs and traits may be importantly 
determined by the particular subgroup in 
which status is ascribed. Hence, traits 
should be broken deliberately in 
terms of the anomalous position of the 
Southern University student in the Ameri- 
can social order. 


down 


Reconstructing courses 


In 1953, one year after the improve- 
ment study was initiated, the faculty 
addressed itself to the instrumentation of 
goals and philosophy. Toward this end, 
subcommittees were named to recon- 
struct courses for freshmen, giving first 
consideration to courses in health, com- 
munication skills, citizenship, and biol- 
ogy. Each committee pursued the fol 
ee procedures: 


1. Re-examined the tentative objectives 


formulated for the freshman program. 


* Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. 1 (Washington: Government Printing Of 
fice, and New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp 
50—57 
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2. Studied the general education pro- 
grams ( goals, course content, instructional 
procedures, and evaluation practices) of 
selected institutions for information perti 
nent to its assigned task. 

Examined faculty studies on the na- 
of the Southern University student for 
insights into the students’ 


ture 
new capacities 
and needs. 

4. Formulated approaches (learning ex- 
periences, instructional practices, and eval- 
uation procedures) to help students to 


progress toward the established goals of the 
freshman program. 


5. Developed course syllabi. 


Often it is difficult for a faculty mem- 
ber to reorientate his or herself without 
help. As appropriately put by Sharpe: 

. it would be complete folly to expect 
that he could do this without help from 
someone else, that he could lift himself by 


his own boot straps. Reorientation does not 
usually come about that way.° 


What proved to be very effective as a 
reorientating and motivating device were 
the organized visits made to selected col 
leges: A member of the English staff 
was given a leave to observe and study 
communication programs at Mic higan 
State University, University of Chicago, 
University of Minnesota, Unive rsity of 
Iowa, and Columbia Unive rsity; a team 
of four visited Tulane Unive rsity to study 
its reading improvement program; an 
other instructor attended a workshop on 
school and college programs for teachers 
sponsored by the University of Chicago. 

Consultative services of specialists in 
the field were secured to help the fac- 
ulty to acquire new insights and under 
standings. Among those consulted were 
Dr. E. G. Williamson, dean of students at 
the University of Minnesota, who worked 
with the fi culty on establishing services 
and clinics for the remediation of edu- 


* George M. Sharpe, Curric ulum Development 
as Re-education of the Teacher (New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1951), p. 4 
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cational deficiencies; Dr. Hugh Stickler 
of Florida State University supplied 
guidance in the consideration of effec- 
tive means for improving 
Dr. B. S. Bloom, college examiner at 
the University of Chicago, helped the 
faculty to acquire new insights on the 


instruction; 


selection of effective learning experiences 
for the achievement of goals; Mr. Charles 
Le Clair, head of the art department at 
Pennsylvania College for Women, as- 
sisted with the construction of an inte- 
grated course in humanities. 


Testing course plans on pilot groups 


In 1954-55, as tentative plans for each 
course were completed, they were tested 
experimentally for one semester on a 
pilot group of twenty-five students, Each 
course was taught jointly by three in- 
structors who met prior to every class 
meeting to consider ple ins—student learn 
ing experience and 


instructional pro 
cedures- 


-and after every class meeting 
to assess the effectiveness of the pli ins as 
a basis for improvement. Periodic re- 
ports were made to the faculty on the 
results obtained and, freque ntly, inter- 
ested faculty members visited and ob- 
served class sessions. This pilot group 
experience proved an effective device 
for improving the tentative course plans 
and a force for uniting the faculty 
through working at a common task. 


Special services 


It was mentioned previously that in 
vestigations revealed that a large propor- 
tion of the freshman students entered 
college with deficiencies in reading. To 
develop a program to correct these defi- 
ciencies one faculty member was given 
a sabbatical leave to pursue formal train- 
ing in reading improvement techniques. 
In 1954 a reading improvement labora- 
tory was established (1) to diagnose the 
reading difficulties of students, (2) to 
provide remedial reading services for stu- 
dents with low levels of reading compre- 
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hension and speed, and (3) to help in- 
structors to plan class activities that 
would contribute to the improvement of 
reading. During its first year of opera- 
tion, the laboratory was equipped with 
a 16-mm. movie projector, set of 
Harvard Reading Films, and reading 
accelerators. Students were selected to 
enroll in the improvement program on 
the basis of the differences between their 
general capacities and reading ability 
levels, 


Instruction for Freshmen 


one 


Psychological testing and clinical serv- 
ices were organized to provide diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic services, technical 
aid to specialists in the remediation of 
educational deficiencies, 
to faculty advisers 


and assistance 

The third special service consisted of 
a faculty advisory system planned to help 
freshmen to attain emotional and social 
adjustment through establishing  satis- 
factory working relations with other stu- 
dents and teachers, learning and practic- 
ing effective study habits, and self-under- 
standing. The faculty advisers, meeting 
in small groups, scheduled a series of ses 
sions on how to help students to solve 
their adjustment problems. One outcome 
of these meetings was a syllabus for the 
freshman orientation course. Serving as 
advisers provided opportunitie s for fac 
ulty members to acquire new insights 
into the nature of students. 

After working for two years on a pro 
gram of improvement of instruction for 
Southern University freshmen which in 
volved re-examining goals and objectives 
revising course content, experimenting 
with pilot groups, and establishing spe- 
cial services for the remediation of edu 
cational deficiencies, the faculty is now 
confronted with the following questions 
To what extent has instruction been im- 
proved? Are the reformulated goals and 
objectives valid? 


Are the teaching pro 
cedures effective? 


Is the selection of 


course material appropriate for fostering 
desired behavior changes? 


To what ex- 
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tent have the teachers acquired new atti- a single shot proposition, but rather it must 
tudes, skills, and understanding? To be an on-going process in which evaluation 
answer these and other pertinent ques- and instruction interact and continually 
tions, it is necessary that appropriate modify each other." 

means be developed for evaluating the 
program. Toward this end, the faculty 
has accepted as its next task the de vel- 
opment of coope rative evaluation pro- 
cedures. This is not to imply that eval- 
uation is considered as a process separate 
from instruction. As put by Dressel and 
Mavhew: * Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Gen- 


eral Education Explorations in Evaluation 


(Washington: American Council on Education 
ment of the educational process cannot be 1954) p. 24 


Moreover, if it is accepted that evalu- 
ation is the placing of a value on an 
educational experience, it can be said 
that the process of evaluation has been 
a part of this improvement program from 
the outset. 


. the use of evaluation in the improve- 


l'on tHe past few decades there has been a growing interest in the provision 
of general education at the college level. The postwar period intensified this 
interest and has produced much activity toward the development of better 
plans for giving general education in the first two college years. This has 
involved revision of the content of the curriculum as well as procedures for 
administering the plan. 

Educators have given some attention to the problem of the relative educa 
tional advantages to be found in the college of liberal arts within the universit, 
as compared with the small, independent college. It has been oo out that 
the independent college may meg ema closer relationships 


»etween student 
and teacher; that the curriculum, 


ree of the demands of a variety of prepro- 
fessional students, achieves greater singleness of purpose; that more attention 
is given to the needs of those who seek only a liberal education and do not 
expect to engage in advanced study; and that, particularly in the nonurban 
college, the social life is more intimate and satisfying. In behalf of the college 
in the university, it is said that there are more abundant library and laboratory 
resources; that on the staff there are usually a larger number of distinguished 
scholars and teachers; that the student is given an opportunity to supplement 
his studies with courses in the professional or technical schools; and that asso- 
ciation with graduate and professional students and contact with the many 
different interests of the university are intellectually stimulating and socially 
broadening as well. 

Some universities have taken steps to remedy the disadvantages named 
The tutorial system has been introduced to bring undergraduates and instructors 
together for informal discussion and cooperative investigation, and residential 
colleges have been established, as at Harvard and Yale, in recognition of the 
“social and educational advantages inherent in small groups.... In the life 
of the colleges every undergraduate has opportunities for membership in a 
social unit, for participation in informal college games, and for frequent 
meetings with members of the faculty.".—From American Universities and 
Colleges, 1956, Mary Irwin, editor, published by American Council on 
Education, 1956. 





University Life in Canada 


JOHN E. OWEN 


N INDEPENDENT British dominion, 
AN Canada combines in her national 
culture American and French as well 
as British influences, and her tradi- 
tions of higher learning reflect the im- 
pact of all three forces. The ethos of the 
country varies from the “transplanted 
England” atmosphere of Ontario and 
sections of the Maritime Provinces to the 
frontier pioneer environment of the west- 
ern prairies and the French civilization 
of Quebec. The roots of Canadian life 
are primarily Anglo-Saxon and French, 
though in recent decades many new im- 
migrants from other areas of Europe 
have been added to the population. 

The origins of higher education in Can- 
ada can be traced back to 1785, when a 
group of loyalists who had left Massa- 
chusetts during the Revolutionary War 
established the University of New Bruns- 
wick. This was followed by the founding 
by legislation of King’s College, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in 1789 and the granting 
of its Royal Charter in 1802. The great 
majority of Canada’s remaining institu- 
tions of university level were founded in 
the nineteenth century. With the excep- 
tion of Manitoba (1877), the western 
provincial Universities of Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Saskatchewan are the 
most recent, all of them having been es 
tablished in the early 1900's. 

Of a national total of thirty-eight 
higher educational institutions, three are 
French-speaking, four are bilingual, and 
the rest are English-speaking. All reflect 
the influence of their founders: Laval 
and the University of Montreal are fash- 
ioned on the pattern of the University 
of Paris; Dalhousie, McGill, and Queen's 
Universities were established in the Scot- 
tish tradition; and the remainder, includ- 


ing the earliest, are in the Anglican 
educational tradition of Oxford and Cam 
bridge. The majority are privately en- 
dowed, though the western provincial in- 
stitutions together with the University 
of Toronto and the University of Western 
Ontario receive the bulk of their financial 
support from their provincial govern- 
ments. In the Maritime Provinces are 
several small church universities holding 
to the classical tradition, but the church 
connection is less strong now than at the 
time of their founding. Thus, King’s 
College in Halifax and Trinity College 
in Toronto are Anglican, while Dal 
housie University founded by the 
Presbyterians, as was Queen's in Kings 
ton, Ontario. Mount Allison is a Meth- 
odist institution, McMaster and Acadia 
are Baptist, and McGill is independent 
Only in Roman Catholic institutions is 
ecclesiastical influence really authorita- 
tive. Laval, Montreal, and Ottawa Uni- 
versities for French-speaking students 
are under Catholic 
French-Canadian 
licence for professional train 
ing), traditionally tended to be 
linguistic and philosophical rather than 
scientific in educational emphasis 
though this situation is changing as Que 
bec is rapidly becoming industrialized 
A number of other Catholic colleges are 
found in areas outside French Canada 
The linguistic and religious division 
between French Catholic and English 
Canada extends to the secondary schools 
where two systems are found. Quebec 
has a separate system for Catholics and 
Protestants; the French-language system 
is attended by approximately one-quar 
ter of all Canadian children. Only some 
3 percent of youth attend private schools. 


was 


These 
giving the 


auspi cs 
schools 
(license 
have 
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The French institutions have done ex- 
cellent work and meet the needs of their 
population admirably, but there is little, 
if any, interchange of either faculty or 
students between them and the English 
speaking s« hools and universities. 

The western prairie universities repre- 
sent a combination of British models and 
the American state university pattern 
They have a tradition of public service 
to the citizens of their respective prov 
inces, and engage in scientific, industrial, 
and agricultural research for local needs 
They reflect something of the freshness 
and vitality of the state campuses in the 
United States. American influence here 
is seen in the great number of courses 
offered 


tional 


in teacher training and educa 
The Faculty of Edu- 
cation at Alberta, for example 


methods. 
, is one of 
the largest in the entire university. (Can 
ada faces a severe shortage of secondary 
and elementary school teachers; recently, 
teachers and trainees have had to be im- 
ported from England. ) 
The curriculum for the 
degree 


B.A. (pass) 
corresponding to the American 
requires three or 
four years of study, according to whether 
the student has taken an extra year of 
secondary (senior matricula- 
certificate )—a practice that is be- 
and more widespread. 
Major universities in the United States 
often grant a year of academic credit to 
holders of this certificate 


liberal arts curriculum, 


education 
tion 


coming more 


An honors degree usually involves an 
extra year of unive rsity study, comprising 
work of greater difficulty and intensity. 
General standards in Canada 
are high and do not manifest the marked 
scholastic variations that are found 
among the hundreds of universities and 
colleges in the States. A considerably 
smaller proportion (5 percent) of high 
school graduates proceed to the univer- 
sities; following the British tradition, the 
university is conceived as being primarily 
a training ground for professional ca- 


academic 
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reers. Examinations stress the writing 
of long and mature essays as well as ob- 
jective testing, and the honors curriculum 
requires a comprehensive examination on 
an entire years work. Final examina- 
tions are conducted with British formal- 
ity and the test questions, as in England, 
are fre que ntly printe “d. 

The passing mark is usually set at 50 
percent. Canada uses the percentage sys- 
tem of grading—a “third class” mark 
runs from 50 percent to 64 percent, a 
“second class” grade usually falls be- 
tween 65 percent and 80 percent, and a 
coveted “first class” paper must reach a 
standard of 80 percent in most institu- 
tions. Graduation requirements usually 
necessitate the student's acquiring a spec 
ified number of “second classes,” during 
his degree course, corresponding some- 
what to the American practice ot requir 
ing a stipulated grade average. Far less 
emphasis is placed on number of hours 
and credits. A student who is on the 
borderline between, for example, a third- 
and second-class mark may in some 
institutions be allowed to take a second, 
or suppleme ntal, examination a year 
later. The academic year, closing early 
in May, tends to be a little shorter than 
its American counte rpart, and is divided 
into two terms rather than semesters. 
The liberal arts faculty constitutes the 
core of the curriculum, though the rise 
of science and technology has served to 
cause some apprehension in university 
circles regarding the possibility of dele- 
terious effects upon the humanities and 
social studies. 

Canadian university faculties include 
an appreciable number of American and 
British-trained scholars. A glance at uni- 
versity catalogues will reveal a large 
group of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Chicago doctorates, together with many 
M.A.’s Oxford Cambridge. 
While faculty publication and researc *h 
is encouraged, there is less pressure to 
publish than in many American institu- 


from and 
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tions. The teaching load in many univer 


sities north of the border averages nine 


to twelve hours per week. 

The Canadian student, with some rare 
exceptions, is serious-minded and hard 
working. When he enters a university, it 
is with the expectation that he will have 
to work at his Perhaps one 
fifth or more of all university 


studies. 
students 
take part-time jobs during the regular 
session, and the great bulk of them work 
during the summer vacations. Some of 
the larger universities have excellent 
student loan funds. Social 
and sororities not as 
Canadian 


fraternities 
are extensive on 
campuses as in America, 
though athletics and extracurricular ac- 
tivities oriented toward musical, dra- 
matic, and literary interests are flourish 
ing. 

Each of Canada’s provinces is 
vested with constitutional autonomy in 
educational affairs. In the institutions 


supported by provincial legislatively ap- 


ten 


propriated funds, there has been nothing 
hitherto to justify any fears of the results 
of political interference. The provinces, 
however, have been inclined in the past 


to fear federal control from Ottawa. 
This has been particularly so in Quebec, 
the province that is almost entirely 
French-speaking and Roman Catholic, 
embracing strong sentiments in favor of 
the retention of complete control over 
education. The Quebec attitude stems 
desire for cultural autonomy 
is somewhat akin to the states’ 
rights issue in America. In 1954 the 
Province of Quebec refused a Dominion 
grant for higher education on the grounds 
that it would be conducive to govern- 
mental interference. McGill University, 
a nominally private institution, was fi- 
nancially affected by this move, and the 
province itself decided to furnish the 
funds in question. 

The University of Toronto and the 
four western provincial universities, sup- 
ported almost wholly by provincial leg 


from a 
which 
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islative grants, are directed by boards 
appointed by thei: respective govern 
ments, and their presidents are also ap- 
pointed in this way. The president's 
function, in part, is that of liaison be 
tween the board of governors and the 
faculty. 

Excellent programs leading toward the 
masters degree are given by all the 
larger Canadian universities, though doc 
toral study is confined to a very small 
number of institutions. Toronto and 
McGill are the leading graduate centers 
The University of British Columbia 
grants the doctorate in certain of the 
natural sciences. Toronto, which has an 
excellent medical school, has probably 
conferred the largest number of highes 
degrees granted by any Canadian in 
stitution. In recent years the view has 
been expressed by some Maritime edu 
cators that graduate study is unduly 
concentrated in central Canada and that 
every area of the nation should be sup 
porting graduate work. The Maritimes 
have a relatively large number of uni 
versities, but many of their graduates 
and faculty members migrate from them 
for advancement and research in the 
larger institutions farther west 

Almost four hundred Canadians were 
studying in United Kingdom universities 
during the academic year 1953-54. In 
addition, many students from all parts 
of Canada, attracted by the large number 
of assistantships and fellowships, come 
to the Unitec 


States for postgraduate 
study. 


The thoroughness of Canadian 
undergraduate training is attested to by 
the enviable record that many of them 
make in subsequent studies. But the 
graduate school opportunities in Amer- 
ica, plus the fact that immigration into 
the United States is relatively easy for 
Canadians—especially for professional 
people—tend to work to the detriment 
of Canadian academic and professional 
life, since American graduate study all 
too often leads to permanent residence in 
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the United States and is not offset by a 
corresponding influx of American schol- 
ars. 

Extra-academic research finds expres- 
sion in the National Research Council, a 
Dominion government-supported organ- 
ization engaged in the coordination of 
scientific and industrial investigation. 
This is regarded as a legitimate sphere 
of federal appropriations. In 1940 the 
Canadian Social Science Research Coun- 
cil was established and four years later 
the Humanities Research Council of 
Canada was launched. Both organiza- 
tions are privately supported. 

Canada has many technical colleges 
based on their earlier British counter- 
parts. In recent years concern has shown 
itself for a broadening of the base of 
technical studies, and their programs are 
now supplemented with courses in the 
humanities and social sciences. There 
has been a fairly widespread recognition 
of the need to humanize the technical 
college curriculums, but this represents a 
thought-pattern that is not solely Cana- 
dian. In the field of adult education, al- 
most every university is active in exten- 
work. Several provincial govern- 
ments have organized adult education 
programs in cooperation with the uni- 
versities. Canadians generally manifest 
a keen sense of the importance and value 
of adult education. The country has a 
literacy level of more than 97 percent. 

The main problems confronting Ca- 
nadian universities stem from the rapid 
postwar expansion and anticipated con- 
tinued growth. This reflects a national 
problem on a smaller scale. Canada’s 
national population, currently standing 
at sixteen million, is expected to double 
during the next twenty-five or thirty 
years, owing to a high birth rate and a 
relatively liberal immigration policy. 
This in turn is expected to entail new 
university problems of finance, academic 
policy, and staffing. Faculty salaries 
have not kept pace with rising postwar 
living generally speaking, 


sion 


costs, and, 
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compare somewhat unfavorably with 
American professorial scales. There is 
also the problem of assimilating the large 
body of future high school graduates into 
the university culture without sacrificing 
intellectual standards in the process of 
attempting to meet the needs of these 
growing numbers. 

Until recent years, Canada’s scientific 
and industrial progress has been limited 
mainly to the English-speaking regions, 
comprising two-thirds of the total popu- 
lation. But this situation will probably 
alter in years to come. In fact, Cana- 
dians see a great need for highly trained 
professional experts in all regions of their 
country. In a rapidly developing na- 
tion of continental size with vast natural 
resources, the demand for qualified scien- 
tists, agriculturalists, and industrialists is 
patent and pressing. The new profes- 
sions of journalism, librarianship, social 
work, nursing, and dentistry, to name 
only a few, will also impose demands on 
the universities. In his 1953 President's 
Report, Dr. Sidney Smith, president of 
the University of Toronto, claimed that 
any effort on the part of universities to 
double their current enrollment within 
the next fifteen years would result in the 
lowering of standards. He suggested the 
provision of alternative institutions for 
the training of students beyond the high 
school level, such as technical institutes 
and junior colleges. 

If the problems facing higher educa- 
tion seem large, it should be pointed out 
that Canadian authorities are very much 
aware of them and are already devising 
constructive proposals to prepare for the 
future. The ethos of the country is one of 
confidence and prosperity. C anadians can 
point to remarkable ac -hievements in agri- 
culture, industry, and culture in the last 
half-century. With their present spirit of 
optimism tempered with intelligent ac- 
tion, there are sound reasons to affirm 
that Canadian higher education will be 
able to face the coming era with wisdom 
and adequacy. 





A Training Program 


To Prepare Qualified 


Retired Military Personnel To Teach Basic 
Mathematics Courses in College 


M. WILES KELLER 


rP\Wwe rapip increase in the number of 
births during the past decade and 
the constantly increasing percent of high 
school graduates who continue their 
formal education have given the colleges 
and universities cause for concern. Sur- 
veys, and the reports on these surveys, 
show that the situation in terms of ade- 
quately trained staff and physical fa- 
cilities will likely be critical in the years 
ahead even if reasonable financial as- 
sistance is available. The manpower 
shortage in the sciences and mathematics 
is already serious, and will continue to be 
further intensified by the 
mands of industry and the 
ernmental agencies. 

Time was when our institutions of 
higher learning were the principal con- 
sumer of our ablest and most highly 
trained scientists and mathematicians. 
Now industry currently offers such fa- 
cilities and remuneration that it is dif- 
ficult for colleges and universities to at- 
tract a sufficient number of well-trained 
men to their faculties to meet their min- 
imal needs. Add to this condition the 
fact that studies indicate, 
as mathematics 


voracious de- 
various gov- 


at least as far 
is concerned, that the 
number of doctoral degrees conferred in 
the next ten years will be less than usual. 

As a consequence colleges and univer- 
sities are being forced to investigate and 
to experiment with various teaching tech- 
niques in mathematics, such as increas 
ing the size of lecture classes to one- to 
two-hundred students with and without 
recitation sections, reducing the variety 
of courses offered, and using educational 


television. No doubt some of these tech 
niques will prove to be very useful. How 
ever, with the situation as it is in math- 
ematics, there is an urgent need for staffs 
that are competent and adequately 
trained to teach the basic courses in order 
to have the more highly trained staff 
available to teach the more advanced 
courses, to direct graduate students in 
their research, and to have time to do 
basic research themselves. 

In considering this staff recruitment 
problem it occurred to Dr. W. L. Ayres, 
dean of the School of Science, Education, 
and Humanities at Purdue University, 
that each year a fairly large number of 
armed services personnel, who are in 
good health, retire at a relatively early 
age, and that many of these individuals, 
therefore, are some type 
of useful and productive activity. This 
naturally raised the question of whether 
some type of program could be estab- 
lished which would qualify those who 
have college degrees to teach in our 
colleges and universities; if they could 
qualify, these individuals could have ten 
to twenty years of interesting and useful 
employment and at the same time per- 
form a valuable service by helping to 
alleviate a critical shortage in manpower. 

This raised a second question; in which 
area should an initial attempt be made 
to establish such a program? 
and women 


interested in 


These men 

have differing talents and 
Mathematics, however, ap- 
peared to be the area which would be 
common to the 


interests 


largest number because 
of the emphasis placed on the subject 
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in the different armed services academies 
many of the 
specialized training programs. 
que ntly a committee was established to 
e xplore the feasibility of such a program 
in mathematics. 


and also in continuing 


Conse 


The program as developed will consist 
of a special sequence of courses covering 
two consecutive semesters and a summer 
session. Because the courses are planned 
for a particular group with a specific 
educational objective—to obtain  suf- 
ficient training to teach the basic college 
courses in ~enrollment in 
these courses will be limited to individ 
uals having this definite objective. An 
important Consequence of this arrange- 
ment is that the instructional staff will 
be able to develop courses which will 
meet the particular needs and _back- 
ground of the group. Since it is a special 
sequence with limited enrollment, candi- 
dates will be admitted, at least for the 
first few years, only in the fall. 

Candidates will be regul: arly admitted 
to = graduate school and will have the 
same privileges and responsibilities as 
any other graduate student. Those suc- 
cessfully completing the program will be 
awarded a master of science degree. 


mathematics 


The backbone of the program will be 
a continuing series of courses in analysis: 
The first of these courses will include 
some review of the calculus and related 
topics; the work in this sequence will 
then continue into basic topics of ad- 
vanced another will 
cover certain topics from geome try with 
the objective of giving the students ade- 
quate background and perspective for 
teaching analytic geometry. In addition 
there will be courses which will give an 


calculus; course 


introduction to higher algebra, 
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differen- 
tial equations, statistics, logic, and set 
theory. There will also be a seminar 
each semester on teat hing methods, with 
observation and practice teaching. 

Because this program is an educational 
venture into a_ relatively unexplored 
area, it will be operated experimentally 
for several years in order to compare 
different tec hnique s as applied to mature 
students, to deve lop appropriate teac th 
ing materials, and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the program. The teaching 
staff will meet regularly to discuss the 
progress of the program, to compare and 
suggest procedures, and to coordinate 
the course work. A testing and evalua- 
tion program is planned, and, in addi- 
tion, a follow-up study of the graduates 
in their teaching positions will be made 
Periodic ally, there will be re ports on the 
experiences in this program. 

Although this program has been de- 
veloped primarily for qualified retiring 
military personnel, it will be available 
to any other qualified individuals in 
similar circumstances having the same 
educational objective. 

In order to get some indication as to 
whether interest actually existed, the idea 
was discussed with some military per- 
sonnel. Each was enthusiastic about it 
As a trial tentative pro 
posed program was published in Ship 
mate through the cooperation of Admiral 
Fitzgerald, executive 
United States Naval 
Association. 


barometer a 


director of the 
Alumni 


Since the response to this 


Academy 


it was 
decided to activate the program begin 
ning with the fall semester 1956. 


announcement was encouraging, 





The Social Science Research Council's 


Fellowship Program 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


I THE spring of 1953 the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, aided by a 
grant of the Ford Foundation Behavioral 
Sciences Division, initiated a program of 
undergraduate research training fellow- 
ships. This program offers the under- 
graduate student an opportunity to en- 
gage in a research project, carefully de- 

signed and structured, under the direct 
personal guidance of a faculty sponsor. 
The research, for which the fellow re- 
ceives a stipend of $600, is undertaken 
during the summer months between the 
junior and senior year. To free the fac- 
ulty sponsor from other responsibilities 
a stipend up to $600 may also be granted. 
During his senior year the undergraduate 
student is expected to process the re- 
sults of his research and write up a re- 
port for submission to the Social Science 
Research The fellow is then 
eligible to apply for a first-year graduate 
fellowship administered as a part of the 
same program. These latter fellowships 
are in amount of approximately $1,500 
to permit the student to launch on his 
program of graduate training in the 
sciences at an institution of his 
During the first three years 
of its operation 647 students from over 


Council. 


social 


own choice 


a hundred different institutions have ap 
plied for fellowships 


awards were 


Undergraduate 
142 of these ap 
Almost without exception the 
first group of undergraduates appointed 


made to 
plic ants 
in 1953 has moved on to graduate and 
professional schools 

Because of the experimental nature of 
the program 
made of the 
the applicants 


analysis is being 
background 


a careful 
and aims of 


both successful and un 


successful, and a follow-up on the pro- 
fessional careers of these individuals is 
contemplated. At this point the follow- 
ing preliminary results may be noted: 
(1) There has been a definite stimulus 
of interest on the part of undergraduate 
students in social science research. (2) 
Achievement in research results has been 
on a level that has been surprising to 
many of the faculty sponsors—top-level 
undergraduates are capable of shoulder 
ing responsibility and pushing forward 
social science research with a high de- 
gree of initiative. (3) Students 
given the opportunity to work in a tu 
torial kind of relationship with individual 
faculty members. (4) Faculty members 
have stimulated to search 
promising students for individual atten 
tion and research guidance. (5) A ma 
jority of the successful candidates were 
already 


were 


been out 


provisionally committed to a 


career in the social sciences. In almost 
all of these this 
has been solidified. (6) Approximately 


one-third of the 


instances commitment 
award rec ipients were 
not committed to research in social sci 
the fact that virtually all 
ients of the first summer's group have 
gone on to graduate work in the 
sciences indicates 


ences: recip 
social* 
a high degree of su 
cess in the program in its recruitment 
aspects 

Analysis of the 
mitted by 
winners indicates that slightly more 
half of them 


ward a ademi« 


autobiographies sub 
award 
than 
influenced to 
careers by college teach 
than a third 
influenced in their orienta 
high school teachers. The stu 


a selected sample of 


have been 


ers, while somewhat more 
of them were 
tion by 
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dents’ comments indicate, however, that students, by allowing them to come di- 
high school teachers are probably the rectly to grips with scientific research. 
strongest influence in motivating them The very evident effect of secondary 
to pursue academic work in the social school] teachers as inspiration to the ear 
sciences. nest young student emphasizes the im 

The experience of the Social Science portance of upgrading the quality of 
Research Council with this program in- teachers on the high school level, if more 
dicates that very fruitful results may be young people are to be inspired to select 
obtained if more attention is given to the college work as their ultimate profes- 
research potentialities of undergraduate — sional goal. 


I me remarkable growth in enrollments in advanced studies in American 
universities during the 20th century, with the accompanying increase in the 
number of both institutions and fields of study, may be attributed to other 
causes besides the increase in the national popul: ition. The extension of the 
democratic principle in educational practice not only increased enrollments 
at all levels but added new subjects to the curriculum as well. 

But the most important factor has probably been the raising of standards 
for teachers in the high schools and colleges. Whereas formerly the bachelor’s 
degree was considered adequate for the high school teacher, within the last 
20 years an increasing number of school systems have established the master’s 
degree as a minimum requirement, and in the colleges the doctorate has been 
widely accepted as essential. This change of standards has sent thousands 
of teachers and prospective teachers into the graduate schools. Also to be 
considered are the opportunities created by business and industry and by 
the local, state, and Federal governments for careers in administration and 
research which require graduate training. The entry of women into public 
life and into the professions has added significantly to graduate enrollments, 
as has also the growth of the Negro universities and colleges. And, in all 
fields, the advancement of knowledge through research has opened up new 
subjects for advanced study and practice . 

The growing recognition of the value of the master’s degree is reflected 
in the large number awarded in recent years and the fact that more schools 
are undertaking graduate work every year. The Office of Education directory, 
Higher Education, 1955-56, shows that 28 institutions had inaugurated 
master’s degrees within the last year, and 19, doctor’s degrees.—From 
American Universities and Colleges, 1956, Mary Irwin, editor, published by 
American Council on Education, 1956. 





The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 


ROBERT 


I WOULD seem axiomatic that good 
teaching begins with good teachers, 
teachers who are both competent in their 
subjects and able to engender living 
relationships of mind with their students. 
If the effectiveness of the nation’s leader- 
ship in all fields depends in any way on 
the of our institutions of 
higher education, it should also be clear 
that all of us have an interest in finding 
more good teachers to staff those institu- 
tions. Facing these two postulates 
there are two phenomena of widespread 


effectiveness 


Generally 
speaking, the ranks of the academic pro 
fession have been filled 
are filled- 
selection, 


consequences in this country. 


-insofar as they 
-by a process of random self- 
while businesses and most of 
the other professions have been active in 
searching out talented young people and 
offering them inducements. 
The second phenomenon is newer and it 
promises to aggravate with each school 
term the deficiencies inherent in the first. 
I mean, of course, the rising plateaus of 
student enrollment banking steadily up 
ward to strain to the extreme the existing 
teaching staffs and facilities of our col 
We probably can 
that facilities will be 
the pressure of popul: ir demand. 
surely e xpect that the 


handsome 


leges and universities 
built under 
We can 

them 
selves will bear high degrees of promise 
(Very happily several scholarship pro 
grams of major proportions have been 
launched during the past year to ensure 


assume 


students 


that a higher proportion of the most 
gifted high school graduates will enter 
colleges.) That question which remains 
most critical who will teach them? 
Will higher education be able to develop 


its strength along the line of the first 


is, 


GOHEEN 


axiom, to provide teachers of true and 
substantial gifts? 

The National Woodrow Wilson Fel 
lowship Program is a product of just 
these in its fourth 
year of operation on a country-wide scale 
as an organized effort seeking to attract 
into careers of college teaching 
fields of the social sciences and human 
ities, young men and women who possess 


concerns. It is now 


in the 


those high qualities of mind and chara 

ter which the profession properly re 
quires. The program is an undertaking 
of the Association of Graduate Schools 
and the Association of American Univer 
sities. Their backing and the support of 
substantial five-year grants from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
from the General Education Board have 
enabled the program to attain 
considerable scope. In only two respects, 
I think, can it justly be said that this 
sponsorship has meant selective restric 

tions: One isa judic mous insiste nce upon 
quality to the fullest extent that that 
assessed—in the selection of the 
the program to 
enter professional training at its expense; 
the the of the 
program on the liberal arts and behav- 
ioral sciences to the 


its now 


can be 


fellows whom invites 


second is concentration 


exclusion of the no 
less liberal physic al sciences. This focus 
iS present simply because, in the judg 
ment of those responsible for the pro- 
gram, the phy sical sciences have had the 
advantages in recent years, and 
this the program can 


serve to « omplement in some small meas 


greater 
because in way 
ure, the fellowship opportunities afforded 
by the National Science and 


by various large industrial corporations 


Foundation 


for the encouragement of advanced study 
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and teaching in the phy sical sciences. In 
other words, the is for some 
measure of effective balance and cooper- 
ation, as against duplication of efforts 
and friction. 

In its efforts to find and attract the 
most promising potential new social sci- 
entists and humanists, the program seeks 
to reach every institution in this country 
and Canada which offers the B.A. de- 
gree, and to draw nominations of likely 
candidates from their faculties. These 
canvassing activities are organized upon 
twelve regional committees who contact 
the various colleges, solicit nominations, 
receive the records and recommendations 
of the and finally 
invite the most promising of the candi 
dates for personal interviews. The com- 
mittees are now also greatly assisted by 
special local representatives who have 
been appointed at some one hundred 
and five key institutions 


aim here 


interested nominees, 


The essence of the recruiting plan is 
simple. It is to put in the hands of fac- 
ulty members, wherever possible, an 
active responsibility for helping to re- 
plenish the profession with choice talent 
Our activating the 
initiative is a twofold one. It rests in 
important part upon the inducement of 
the award—the of the fellow- 
ships as attractive bait with which to en 
courage promising students toward grad 
uate training—and the opportunity which 
the awards afford teachers to push in 
that direction their students in whom 
they have the highest confidence. No 
less important is active and widespread 
canvassing pointed wherever possible at 
individual teachers and departments to 
impress them W ith the general need and 
with the influence they can exert if only 
they will take the trouble. There is 
surely no doubt that many of the 
intelligent young 


ou; colle ves fac c 


means of necessary 


existence 


most 


men and women in 
uncertainties in choos 
ing the career they want to follow 


sonal interest 


Per 


encouragement, and guid 
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ance from a teacher can be decisive de- 
terminants, and probably at least 25 
percent of us who are now teaching are 
teaching because we succumbed to such 
influences. In the case of the academic 
world, it cannot offer material in- 
ducements comparable to those of many 
other lines of endeavor in our society, 
recruiting by personal persuasion—the 
influence of teacher on student—must, I 
venture to say, be stressed to the fullest 
extent. With such means as it has, this 
is what the National Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program has been endeavor- 
ing to do. 


since 


The effectiveness of the program's can- 
vassing of the colleges of the United 
States and Canada is reflected in the 
more than 1,500 nominations received 
during the last academic year from fac- 
ulty members at 437 se parate 
tions 


institu- 
As a consequence, a record num- 
ber of 161 appointments were offered for 
fellows to enter graduate training this 
fall term. Currently 124 fellows, who 
come from 96 colleges, are so entered 
They are attending 37 graduate schools 
(6 of them non AGS) and their interests 
are dispersed among 19 fields of study 
Over the pre vious two years 245 ap 
pointments were offered from among ap 
proximately 2,400 nominations. Out of 
the 245, 185 accepted and have held fel 
lowships, making a total of 309 active 
National Woodrow Wilson Fellows to 
date (38 others have had their awards 
postponed and waiting because of mili 
tary service). These figures apply to 
the National Program inaugurated in 
1952 by the Association of American 
Universities. Close ancestor and proto 
type of this greatly enlarged and inten- 
sified effort were the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships initiated by Princeton Uni 
versity in 1945. They are significant for 
having first demonstrated the potential 
fruitfulness of a systematic, country-wide 
effort to attract fresh talent into careers 


of teaching and scholarship. One hun 





The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 


dred and seventy-three Woodrow Wilson 
fellows were shepherded into graduate 
study under this initial program. 

Then as now, the fellowships were 
awarded only upon nomination of candi- 
dates by faculty members and only after 
letters of recommendation and other 
records had been weighed with the evi- 
dence of a personal interview. Inter- 
views now are conducted by the twelve 
regional committees, each of which con- 
stitutes a fairly experienced panel on 
which a variety of academic fields is 
represented. To date, awards have been 
directed entirely to bridging the gap 
from college into professional training. 
That is, they are one-year awards which 
guarantee an incumbent ade ‘quate living 
for a first year of graduate study. He 
may study at any respectable institution 
in this country or Canada, 
of affiliation with the sponsoring uni 
versities, and he is under no obligation 
to enter the academic profession. All 
we ask of him is that he give the latter 
possibility his serious consideration while 
he tests his own interests and abilities 
against the demands inherent in the pro 
fessional training afforded by 


irrespective 


graduate 
study. 

Experience with these procedures 
seems to attest their worth. As a group 
the Wilson fellows have achieved a most 
commendable record in their graduate 
study. Four hundred and eighty-one in 
dividuals have entered graduate training 
under the auspices of the program, in 
cluding its Princeton phase. Excluding 
the 124 who are just starting now 
cent of the fellows have 
the fold They are 
stages of graduate 
full-time teaching positions 
Those teaching are dispe rsed among 43 
colleges and universities land 
and already heads of college de 
partments have been drawn from among 
them 

It is difficult 


79 per 
stayed within 
now in advanced 
work or are already 


holding 


across the 
three 


of course, to assess the 


exact influence which the award of a 
fellowship has exerted upon an appointee 
in deciding his life work; the 
evidence 


positive 


available 

however, points to substantial 
influence. When the specific 
question was put to the fellows of the 
past two years—after their selection, to 
obviate any need for subte ‘rluge—42 per- 
cent stated that the fe llowship inclined 
them to enter graduate study as against 
the possibility of following other lines 
of interest, and 70 percent reported that 
the award made entry 
study financially possible. 
remainder rated the 
encouragement. This last aspect—you 
might call it morale-building for their 
futures—is one which we do not regard 
lightly. Indeed, it seems clear that the 
psychological effect of the ee nce 
expressed in these young people at a 
critical stage of their development bd n 
may be of more penetri iting and more 
lasting consequences than any other part 
of the award. Given the living standards 
of academia, we cannot dismiss such in 
tangibles lightly. We live 
factions. 

I do not want to make extravagant 
claims for the program. It has had its 
failures as well as its successes 
tribution is only a limited one, directly 
affecting only a few select fields of study 
and bearing directly only upon a small 
fraction of the number of new college 
teachers who are needed even in thos« 
fields. I am depressed anew by Jenning 
B. Sander’s study and prediction in 
Higher Education of April 1955 respect 
ing graduate school products qualified 
for college teaching in the field of history 
Nothing short of a 100 percent increase in 
their number by 1970, he concludes, will 
provide a lasting solution. If this is true 
of historians, who not too long ago quite 
often found difficulties in plac ing their 
fresh Ph.D.’s in good positions, the pros 
pect for the other disciplines is indeed 
desperate In terms of these 


into graduate 
Almost all the 


award as a strong 


by such satis 


Its con 


prospec ts 
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the National Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship Program shrinks to the stature of 
a finger in an imperiled dike—a pretty 
puny finger at that. 

Fortunately there are other fingers in 
the dike at other places. And in two 
ways the service which the program is 
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must search out the 
more 


best, and nowhere 
so than in the choice and cultiva- 
tion of those who are to teach. Second, 
it is our belief that the extensive can- 
vassing and propagandizing in which the 
program is engaged is serving the general 
cause of academic recruitment at the 


trying to render has implications which 
we hope will be far-reaching. First, the 
program seeks to embody and perpetuate 
standards of excellence to which the 
profession of teaching and scholarship 
rightly aspires. If we as a nation are 
to give the rising numbers of students 
the kinds of education they deserve, we 
must not surrender to mediocrity. We 


college level and not simply working to 
improve each year's pick of Wilson fel- 
lows. It is at the least a stimulant for 
faculty initiative and responsibility in 
the face of the general problem. We 
hope that it will be increasingly so, 
steadily deepening its impact within 
every college and university that it can 
reach, 


W sernen or not a student goes to college is not solely a matter of a scholar- 
ship or no scholarship—or, more broadly, of having money or not having 


money. A high school education is ge nerally available to all who want it; 


yet it is well known that many do not want it. Even laws keep many students 
in high school only until their age ends legal jurisdiction. The proble m of 
scholarships in relation to colleg ‘ge attendance must be looked at with other 
factors which also seem to have a bearing on college attendance. This is the 
most nebulous—and possibly most important—field of all. 

Several topics will be considered: ability, geographic location, sex, economic 
factors, the education-family-occupation complex, the identification and coun- 
seling activity, and finally, the mixture of causes . It is doubtful, however, 
that the influence of any one of these has ever been determined in isolation 
from the “how much money is required to cause a boy or girl 
at what ability level and under what family education and occupation levels 
to go how many miles to colleg ge when influenced by what community traditions 
and what counseling activities” might express the comple xity of the proble m.— 
From Background for a National Scholarship Policy, Elmer D. West, editor, 
published by American Council on Education, 1956. 


others. Thus, 





Meeting Increased Enrollments 
with Coequal Campuses 


PETER SAMMARTINO 


Har has happened at Fairleigh 

Dickinson College by pure chance 
may have some implications for other 
colleges which are faced with the same 
pressing problems of expanding enroll- 
ments. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College was 
founded in Rutherford in 1941. Its first 
classes were held in 1942 when 60 day 
students were enrolled in the old castle 
amid what seemed to be then a wide 
expanse of eight acres. By 1953 it had 
over 1,200 day students and almost 1,800 
evening students. De spite the construc- 
tion of four buildings and the acquisi- 
tion of three private we felt 
hemmed in. Even the parking areas for 
600 cars were inadequate. 


homes, 


Just about this time, nine miles away in 
Teaneck, New Jersey, Bergen Junior Col- 
lege was having enrollment problems 
in reverse Its enrollment of 
1,400 during the veteran period had de- 
creased steadily until it had about 160 
full-time students. The trustees of the 
Junior College approached those of Fair- 
leigh Dickinson College 
merging. It 
both the 
Teaneck institution. 
we would have 


manner 


with a view to 
would assume 
liabilities of the 
But it also meant 
about thirty acres of land 
a number of buildings 

We immediately planned to stop all 
further growth and construction in Ruth- 
erford, although we did go ahead on a 
new library there of the 
ing need for new reading stack 
facilities for the student body. We 
immediately embarked upon a $2,500,000 
building program in Teaneck. 


meant we 
assets and the 


and 


because press- 


and 


I should say that, roughly, 50 percent 
of the enrollment areas overlap. But 
just as in certain cities a second high 
school is built to meet increasing enroll- 
ment, here over a two-county area, by 
a twist of fate, a second campus was 
acquired to serve the increasing college 
enrollment. At the present time the 
Rutherford campus has 1,650 day and 
2,100 evening students; the Teaneck 
campus has already grown to 750 day 
and 1,800 evening students. We feel 
that the day enrollment at Teaneck will 
probably reach 1,800 within two years. 
How are the two campuses organized 
and administered? The courses are about 
90 percent duplicative on both ¢ ampuses. 
Obviously, we do not duplicate cur- 
riculums and subjects requiring large 
expenditures for laboratories and equip- 
ment: The dental school is being or- 
ganized only at Teaneck; so is the school 
of dental hygiene. Certain engineering 
given only on one of the 
two campuses The textile courses are 
given only at Rutherford 

Both the president and the dean func- 
tion over the two campuses, with an as- 
sociate dean at Teaneck. Department 
chairmen function for the two campuses 
with a deputy at Teaneck. 
standards 


subjects are 


are the same. 
Equivalent student services are available 
on both 


Admission 
campuses. The same forms, 
the same registration and scheduling pro- 
cedures are used. The 
The course out- 
lines, the same textbooks, the same exam- 
both campuses. 
we do not encourage it, in case 


catalogue covers 


both campuses same 


inations are used on 


While 
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of necessity a student may be permitted 
to take courses on both campuses. 

Each campus has its own library build- 
ing, its own student 
commons laboratories, its 
and its own admissions 


its own gymnasium, 
its own basic 
own bookstore, 
office 

I believe that all of us are alive to the 
possibility of disadvantages arising from 
such a plan of two coequal campuses. 
It is always possible that professional 
jealousy may crop up between the two 
campuses. Another danger is in the 
matter of finance. One campus or one 
department on a campus may develop 
more selfish appetites. Or perhaps one 
department may slip and cast a shadow 
on its opposite number. Finally, deadly 
uniformity may deny us the gre atest 
value of the American system of higher 
education—the opportunity to experi- 
ment. 

These are calculated risks, and it is 
our belief that being aware of these 
dangers may be the best way of pre- 
venting them. The arrangement does 
create some we: iry moments for the top 
administration. It reminds me of the 
play The Remarkable = Pennypacker. 
Mr. Pennypacker had a wife and full 
household in New York and a similar 
arrangement in Philadelphia. He loved 
them both equally, but, as you can im- 
agine, complications sometimes devel- 
After the dean and I attend 
double freshman orientations and double 
senior banquets and double welcomes 
for the dormitory students and double 
town and gown re ceptions, we're red ady 
for double bourbons. 

What are the advantages of coequal 
campuses? First, one avoids the danger 
of substandard or less-important branches 
which take on the aspect of poor rela- 
tions. There is always a danger in the 
system of having a branch of a college. 
No matter what one attempts to do, a 
branch is something less than the main 


ope od. 
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college. It is, in too many cases, a make- 
shift arrangement with limited offerings 
and unsatisfactory student services. Sec- 

ond, once the concept of coequality is 
established, then each campus has to 
share equally in the resources of the in- 
stitution. Third, expensive laboratories 

or clinics can be allocated to one of the 
campuses and used by students of both. 
This enables the institution to develop 
better facilities of the technical and pro- 
fessional type, and prevents dilution. 
Fourth, it means that the original campus 
need not become overly large. Fifth, 
there are many subjects in which there 
are not enough classes for a full-time in- 
structor. It many cases, it means that by 
combining one instructor for both cam- 
puses, a new full-time position may be 
created. This type of position is not 
ideal, but it is better than having a part- 
time instructor or none at all. 

Finally, it is my personal belief that 
too many schools and colleges are getting 
too large in America. Let us consider 
first those colleges that are entirely dor- 
mitory colleges and which can be roughly 
divided into two classes. A few which 
are well cushioned financially will be 
able to and may decide to resist the 
pressures from increased numbers of 
applicants. Others that have financial 
operating difficulties may and will prob- 
ably succumb to the lure of ove rcoming 
deficits by swelling the enrollment. On 
the other hand, institutions serving their 
immediate areas cannot very well shirk 
the responsibility of meeting community 
needs. The inevitable happens, and we 
can look forward to an era when too 
many institutions will try to serve too 
many students. As an alternate to this, the 
coequal campus does provide for the 
growth of a new college organism. Every 
student on the new campus means one 
less on the original campus. It is a cor- 
rective that may prevent an overcrowded 
college and an indigested student body. 
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Summary of Resu!ts of the ROTC 


Facilities Questionnaire 


Prepared on behalf of the American Council on Education, 

the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 

Universities, the Association of American Colleges, the 

National Catholic Educational Association, and the State 
Universities Association 


Aprit 1, 1956 


Objectives and brief summary of findings 


In the fall of 1955 the Department of Defense announced its intention 
to incorporate in its legislative program for the second session of the 84th 
Congress a proposal for grants by the armed services to educational in 
stitutions to pay partial costs of the construction of ROTC facilities. 
There was an indication that the proposed legislation would be similar 
to a bill for the same purpose drawn up several years ago. A question 
naire was prepared on behalf of five national educational organizations 
to determine the scope of the ROTC program, the extent and value of 
facilities now in use or evidently needed, the probable effects of the 
proposed legislation, and the attitudes toward the proposed legislation 
of the educational institutions directly involved. Between November 
15, 1955, and April 1, 1956, usable replies were received from more than 
90 percent of the institutions with ROTC units. 

The results may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. ROTC programs have produced more than 136,000 commissioned 
officers for the armed services in the past five years, and total current 
enrollment is more than 247,000 students. 

2. The armed services supply more than 7,000 full-time persons for 
instruction and administration and have supplied the institutions with 
more than $71,000,000 worth of military equipment 

3. If a new construction program were undertaken to supply total 
facilities needed by the ROTC programs, the estimated cost would be ap- 
proximately $192,000,000. Such a program would include replacement 
of permanent facilities now used exclusively for ROTC purposes, pro- 
viding proportionately for the cost of permanent facilities used on a part- 
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time basis, replacing temporary facilities with permanent facilities, and 
providing additional facilities to meet well-established current need. 
Since facilities valued at more than $27,000,000 have been constructed 
specifically for ROTC purposes since 1930, the cost of replacing addi- 
tional facilities now used or needed for ROTC use would be approxi- 
mately $165,000,000, and the maximum amount requested of the armed 
services on a fifty-fifty matching basis would be approximately $82,- 
600,000. Inclusion in the leg -gislation of a provision for retroactive grants 
to refund half the cost of facilities constructed since 1945 would bring 
the maximum total to approximately $91,000,000. 


4. Actually the institutions involved indicate that they would be pre- 
pared to spend a total of only $66,600,000 for ROTC facilities during 
the next six years or more. An additional $8,700,000 will be requested 
if the retroactive provision is included in the bill. This total of ap- 
proximately $75,400,000 re presents inte nded actions by more than 250 
institutions. If the legislation is not approved, only 45 of these institu- 
tions indicated an intention to expend funds in the immediate future for 
construction or remodeling of ROTC facilities. 


5. Of the institutions expressing a definite opinion on the proposed 
legislation, 95 percent approved. A few of the negative votes were based 
on the belief that the Federal Government should pay the full cost of 
ROTC facilities. The reason for this is suggested by statements from 
239 institutions that they have had special difficulty in securing either 
donations or appropriations to pay the full cost of ‘such facilities 


Background and importance of the survey 


On November 15, 1955, a comprehensive, seventeen-page question- 
naire was sent to the president of each of the 356 campuses on which 
ROTC units were established. Accompanying the questionnaire was 
a covering letter signed by the executive officers of five leading educa- 
tional associations explaining, among other things, that the question- 
naire was constructed by a committee of representatives of the five 
organizations in consultation with re presentatives of the several branches 
of the armed services. 

Disregarding four institutions having Air Force units which are to be 
disestablished, only four institutions failed to report by April 1. Thus, 
almost 100 percent of the institutions having permanent units responded. 
A few of these could not be tabulated because of incomplete or incon- 
sistent figures. The results reported are therefore based‘on 344 returns. 

Another indication of the importance attached to this survey by the re- 
porting institutions is the fact that 280 presidents signed the question- 
naire personally. In many instances, the president or the official he des- 
ignated wrote letters supplying supplementary data or judgments of 
special significance. The returns, therefore, can be said to represent a 
complete and detailed analysis of the ROTC facilities in the nation. 
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Basic data on enrollment, personnel, equipment, 
space, and cost 


TABLE 1 
ROTC ENROLLMENT Data 


1. Current total enrollment for all services 247,673 


2. Grand total of students completing an ROTC program dur- 


ing the last five years (1950-55) 136.782 
Total estimated future ROTC enrollment 

1959-60 312.013 

1964-65 413,912 

4. Total campuses requiring ROTC basic course 207 

5. Total campuses not requiring ROTC basic course 137 


Personnel 


A total of 7,021 persons, including officers, enlisted personnel, 
civilians, were employed full-time in ROTC programs. 


Equipment 


The estimated present value of equipment, including uniforms, 


was $71,178,216.84. 


Space and cost estimates 


The questionnaire sought to ascertain the total amount of space used 
by ROTC units on a full-time basis, or a full-time equivalent basis; as 
well as the amount of indoor space required (unhoused needs) for 
proper storage, protection, and use of equipment. Respondents were 
asked, also, to estimate costs of such space on the basis of replacement 
at present prices. The totals reported for each of the above categories 
are revealed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


EstTiMaTep SPACE AND Costs or ROTC Faciuurries 
Space 
(Sq. Ft.) 
Full-time usage 4,587 ,252.8 
Replacement cost of full-time facilities 
Full-time equivalent usage 2.633,383.8 
Replacement cost of full-time equiva 
lent facilities 
Inadequate, temporary, or unhoused 
needs 6,508,610 


Cost of re em inadequate or tem 


porary facilities and meeting un 


housed needs 85,158,461 


Total 13,729,248.6 $192.973,757 


Another part of the questionnaire sought to determine the amount of 
space and cost of facilities built by institutions specifically for ROTC 
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purposes between 1930 and 1945 and from 1945 to the present. Table 
3 summarizes these data. 


TABLE 3 
SPACE AND Costs ror PernMaNeNT ROTC Faci.iries 
Space Costs 
(Sq. Ft.) 
1930-45 952,991.75 $12,437,968 
1945 to present 2,533,676.53 15,205,736 


Total (1930 to present ) 3,486,668.28 $27,643,704 


Evaluative material of prime importance to the proposed legislation 


The 344 returns show a total cost at present prices of construction of 
new or remodeled full-time use, full-time equivalent use, and unhoused 
needed space for all services in the amount of $192,973,757. Of this 
amount, $27,643,704 represents facilities constructed specifically for ROTC 
use since 1930 and pre sumably ade quate for some years to come. Hence, 
the cost of replacing additional facilities now used or needed for ROTC 
purposes would be $165,330,053. If all the institutions involved should 
decide to plan a building program of this scope, the maximum amount 
requested of the armed services on a fifty-fifty matching basis would be 

$82,665,026. If the legislation should provide retroactive grants on the 

same basis for facilities constructed since 1945, there would be additional 
requests totaling $7,602,868 if the grants were restricted to facilities con 
structed specifically for ROTC use. There would be additional re 
quests totaling something over $1,000,000 more, as indicated in a 
later section of this report, if multiple-use facilities were included. The 
grand total, under the most liberal plans proposed in any legislation 
on this subject, would therefore be approximately $91 000,000, if all the 
institutions involved were willing and able to supply their portions of 
the funds. 


Institutional attitudes and plans regarding the proposed legislation 


Representatives of 261 institutions expressed their views regarding the 
proposed legislation. Of the 261 institutions, 248, or 95 percent, favored 
the enactment of the legislation. Thus, 95 percent of those expressing 
an opinion and 72 percent of all those replying favored the proposal. 
Only thirteen institutions indicated that they do not favor such legislation, 
and at least six of these institutions oppose the legislation not because 
they oppose the use of federal funds for this purpose, but because they 
believe the Federal Government should furnish greater or 100 percent 
support of ROTC facilities. Representatives of 83 institutions indicated 
no opinion. (The questionnaire asked only for a yes or no answer 
to the question of fifty-fifty matching. Those who favored 100 percent 
federal grants had to write in their opinions or refrain from answering 
the question. ) Judging by the fact that 28 institutions specifically made 
comments supporting 100 percent grants, it can be reasonably assumed 
that a number of those which supplied no answer to the first question 
likewise favor federal aid in greater amount than is proposed 
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When asked about the plans of their institutions in the event the pro 
posed legislation is enacted, 143 institutions indicated that they expect 
to apply for and to be prepared to match within the period July 1, 1956 


to July 1, 1957, grants of 


ROT $21,278,454 
orce ROTC 13,944,813 
ROTC 5 469,383 


$38,692,650 


An additional 112 institutions indicated that they do not expect to have 
matching funds available during the first year of the program but expect 
to ask for funds from their appropriate sources of support for the pur- 
pose of matching grants of 


From the Army $16,806,118 
From the Air Force 4 
From the Navy 1.735.566 


Total $27 970,172 


These 112 institutions indicated that the earliest times they thought 


matching funds might be available were as follows 


75 units 1957-58 
30 units 1958-59 
20 units 1959-60 
19 unit 1960-61 

> unit 1961-69 
12 units Later 


If the legislation permits, 108 institutions indicated that they expect 
to apply for retroactive grants or reimbursements for facilities used wholly 
or in part by ROTC units of 


rom rie riny 

I th A 

From the Air Force 
From the Navy 


Total 


The grand total, cove ring construction for a pe riod of more than seven 
teen years, would be $75,420,201] 

The most significant finding is that the institutions reporting, if assured 
of matching grants would be prepared to spend a total of $66,662,822 
for ROTC facilities spread over a period of more than six years. Only 
15 institutions indicated that they now have plans, regardless of the legis 
lation, to construct new ROTC facilities. The reason is given in answers 
to another question concerning their previous success in fund-raising 


efforts: 239 institutions stated that donors (appropriating bodies) tend 


to feel that ROTC construction is, in whole or in part, a federal responsi 
bility Only seven reported that donors appropniating bodies) do not 
tend to feel this way 





Council Commissions and Committees 


Executive Committee—1955-56 
Ex offic io 


Chairman of the Council: Karuanine E. McBruve, President, Bryn Mawr 
College 


Secretary of the Council: WaLtrer E. Hacer, President, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 

President of the Council: Anruur S. Apams 

U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Terms expiring October 1956 


Oxtvern C, Canmicnakt, President, University of Alabama; representing Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 

Paut C. Rernent, S.]., President, Saint Louis University; representing Saint 
Louis University and Association for Higher Education of the National 
Education Association; also North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


Terms expiring October 1957 


Henry T. Hearn, Chancellor, New York University; representing New York 
University and Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
Marx C. Scuinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland; representing 


American Association of School Administrators 
Terms expiring October 1958 


Lous T. Benezet, Président, Colorado College; representing Colorado College 
Vinci. M. Hancuen,) President, State University of Iowa; representing the 
State University of Iowa and the State Universities Association 


Finance Committee 


Chairman of the American Council on Education (KATHARINE E. McBripe, 
President, Bryn Mawr College) 


Treasurer of the American Council on Education (Frepericxk P. H. Sippons, 
Vice-President, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, 
2. ti) 


President of the American Council on Education (Arruur S. ApAMs) 


Audit Committee 


Vinci. M. Hancuer, President, State University of Iowa 
Henry T. Heap, Chancellor, New York University 
Pau. C. Reienrt, §S.J., President, Saint Louis University 


Problems and Policies Committee 
Terms expiring October 1956 


Joun R. CunnincnaM, President, Davidson College 
Warren T. Wurre, Superintendent of Schools, Dallas, Texas 
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Terms expiring October 1957 
Harcan H. Hatcuer, President, University of Michigan 


FRANKLIN D. Munpny, Chancellor, University of Kansas 
Hucu S. Taytor, Dean, Graduate School, Princeton University 


Terms expiring October 1958 


WiiiiaM S. Carvson, President, State University of New York 
JAMES R. Kitxvian, President, Massachusetts Institute of Techridlogy 
Rosert J. Stavin, O.P., President, Providence College 


Terms expiring October 1959 


Harry D. Gmweonse, President, Brooklyn College 

Marcaret L. Haspern, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University 
of Rochester 

J. W. Maucker, President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


Ex officio 


Chairman of the Council (Katruarnine E. McBrive) 
President of the Council (Arnruur S. ADAMs) 


Committee on Membership 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


C. CLEMENT FreNcH, President, State College of Washington 
Crark Kerr, Chancellor, University of California, Berkeley 
Mrs. ANNE G. PANNELL, President, Sweet Briar College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Tueopore A. DistLer, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
Davin A. Locxmitier, President, University of Chattanooga, Chairman 
Rospert W. Van Houten, President, Newark College of Engineering 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Matt L. Exuss, President, Hendrix College 
WitutiaM G. Ryan, President, Seton Hill College 
Benyamin C, Wixuis, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 


Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government 


Henry T. Heap, Chancellor, New York University, Chairman 
Hurst R. ANperson, President, American University 

Conrap Bercenvorr, President, Augustana College 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

Carrer Davinson, President, Union College 

T. Kerru Guiennan, President, Case Institute of Technology 
Actuea K. Horret, Dean of Women, University of Pennsylvania 
Apert C. Jacoss, President, Trinity College 

Deane W. Ma corr, President, Cornell University 

Joun F. Meck, Vice-President and Treasurer, Dartmouth College 
Rosert F. Poore, President, Clemson Agricultural College 

Tom L. Popgryoy, President, University of New Mexico 

Epwarp B. Rooney, S.J., Executive Director, Jesuit Educational Association 
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R. F. Tuomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee 
toscoe L. West, formerly President, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
lrenton 


J. B. Younc, President, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Miss. 
Consultants 


Jesse P. Bocur, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 

Heten D. Bracpon, General Director, American Association of University 
Women 

Tueopore A, DistLen, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

topert P. Fiscne.ss, Secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association 

Karen F. Fucus, General Secretary, American Association of University Pro- 
fessors , 

Sranrorp L. Grass, President, United States National Student Association 

joun F. Hirtianp, Deputy Assistant Director (Manpower), Office of De- 
fense Mobilization 

Frepenick G. Hocuwatrt, Secretary General, National Catholic Educational 
Association ; 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director, American Political Science 
Association 

James McCasxiLi, Director, Division of Legislative and Federal Relations, 
National Education Association 

Cuarces P. McCurpy, Jn., Executive Secretary, State Universities Associa- 
tion 

M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 

Huserxt C. Nosie, General Director, Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

G. Kenny Smrru, Secretary, Association for Higher Education, National Edu- 
cation Association 

Ennest T. Stewart, Jn., Executive Secretary, American Alumni Council 

Russet I. Tuackrey, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 

M. H. Tryrren, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research 
Council 


J. Frercuen Weivtemeyer, Consultant, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties 


Dart Wore, Executive Officer, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Observers 


Mancaret S. Banister, Office of Public Information, National Organizations 
Branch, Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Ennest V. Hous, Chief of College Administration, U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Col. Muces R. Parmer, USAF, Chief, Education Division, Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, Department of Defense 


Committee on Taxation and Fiscal Reporting 
to the Federal Government 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Raymonp B. Atuen, Chancellor, University of California, Los Angeles 
|. R. AnrHony, Comptroller, Georgia Institute of Technology 
R. B. Draucnon, President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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LaurneNcE M. Goutp, President, Carleton College 
Cant M. McFanrwanp, President, Montana State University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 

Tnomas E. Birackwewt, Vice-Chancellor and Treasurer, Washington Uni 
versity, St. Louis 

G. E. Hanwoop, Comptroller, University of Notre Dame 


LAURENCE R. Lunpen, Comptroller, University of Minnesota, Chairman 
R. C. Macratn, Treasurer, Tufts University 


Joun F. Meck, Vice-President and Treasurer, Dartmouth College 
Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Howarp R. Bowen, President, Grinnell College 

C. O. Emmenicn, Business Manager, Emory University 

J. Panker Hai, Treasurer, University of Chicago 

E. T. Jottirre, Business Manager, State University of lowa 
D. I. McFappen, Controller, Stanford University 


Advisory Committee on Publications Policy 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Howarp F. Lowry, President, College of Wooster, Chairman 
Joun Dace Russect, Chancellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Educa 
tional Finance, State of New Mexico 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Gorpon M. Jones, President, Row, Peterson & ¢ ompany, Evanston, il) 
Witsur Scuramo, Stanford University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 

Frepernicx G. Hocuwarrt, Secre tary General, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Savor LorrinvitLe, Director, University of Oklahoma Press 


Dart Wore, Executive Officer, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Pacific Coast Committee 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Tuomas N. Barrows, Associate Director, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Grace V. Binp, Associate Director, Office of Relations with Schools, Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley 


|. Paut Leonanp, President, San Francisco State College, Chairman 


Mus. Peart A. WaANAMAKER, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Washington 


Lynn T. Wuire, Jn., President, Mills College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


R. F. Anrnacon, Professor of History, Reed College 

ArpeN H. BLanxensnip, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind 
James H. Conson, Superintendent of Schools, Modesto, Calif 
Gravy GamMace, President, Arizona State College, Tempe 
Henman J. Hauck, S.J., President, University of Santa Clara 
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Grorce C. S. Benson, President, Claremont Men’s College 

Joun R. Ricuanns, Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education 

C. C, TrmticHam, County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minarp W. Srout, President, University of Nevada 


Commission on Instruction and Evaluation 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Russett M. Coopen, Assistant Dean, College of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, University of Minnesota 

Harotp W. Stroke, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Science, New York 
University 

Raten W. Tyier, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, Calif., Chairman 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


T. R. McConne ut, Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 
C. C. Fries, Professor of English, University of Michigan 

Tueopore M. Hessuncnu, C.S.C., President, University of Notre Dame 
Martin D. Wurraxer, President, Lehigh University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 

Omer Crype Apernoin, President, University of Georgia 
Evcmer Exuis, President, University of Missouri 

Puese Warn, Principal, Galileo Adult School, San Francisco 


Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Paut E. Exicxer, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association 

Ga.en Jones, Director, Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 

Joun Dave Russect, Chancellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Educa- 
tional Finance, State of New Mexico 

Georce P. Tutte, Director of Admissions and Records, University of Illinois 

Terms expiring December 31, 1957 

Harry |. Carman, Professor of History and Dean Emeritus, Columbia College, 
Columbia University, Chairman 

Basu. H. Peterson, President, Orange Coast College 

WiuaM J. Sanpers, Commissioner of Education for the State of Connecticut 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


A. J. Brumsauen, Associate Director for University Studies, Southern Regional 
Education Board 

Cuances E. Bisn, Principal, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C 

Eart J]. McGratn, Director, Institute for Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Comerrorp J. O’Ma.ttey, C.M., President, DePaul University 


Commission on the Education of Women 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 
Lucite ALLEN, Academic Dean, Chatham College 
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KATHARINE E. McBruipe, President, Brvn Mawr College 
RutH Bretr Quarces (Mrs. Benjamin A.), Baltimore, Md 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


KATHERINE G. BLyLey, President, Keuka College 

Eunice M. Hivton, Dean, College of Home Economics, Syracuse University 

EstHer Luioyp-Jones, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Chairman 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Mary Don on, Judge, United States Customs Court, New York City 
A.THeA K. Horret, Dean of Women, University of Pennsylvania 
Rosert L. SurHercanp, Director, The Hogg Foundation, University of Texas 


Committee on College Teaching 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Georce P. Berry, Dean, Medical School, Harvard University 

Joun R. EMens, President, Ball State Teachers College 

Rocer P. McCutcueon, Director, Program for the Preparation of College 
Teachers, Graduate School, Vanderbilt University 

SAMUEL M. Nasnrrt, President, Texas Southern University 

EstHer RausHensusn, Dean of the College, Sarah Lawrence College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Harry J. Carman, Professor of History and Dean Emeritus, Columbia Col 
lege, Columbia University 

WriuiaM H. Con.ey, Assistant to the President, Marquette University 

Wituiam R. Dennes, Professor of Philosophy, University of California, 
Berkeley 


Laurence D. Hasxew, Vice-President, Developmental Services, University 
ot Texas 
Frep B. Mitzett, Professor of English Literature, Wesleyan University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


O. Mereprrn Wixson, President, University of Oregon, Chairman 

Josern Axecrop, Professor of Humanities and College Evaluator, San Fran 
cisco State College 

THeopore C. BLeGEN, Dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota . 

Cuarces W. Core, President, Amherst College 

L. E. Grinter, Dean, Graduate School, and Director of Research, University 
of Florida 

Hucu S. Taytor, Dean, Graduate School, Princeton University 


Committee on Measurement and Evaluation 


Paut R. ANpeRSON, President, Chatham College, Chairman 

Bessie B. Coiiins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware 

Smwney J. Frencu, Dean, Rollins College 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON, President, Clark University 

E. F. Lixpouist, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 

M. J]. McKeoucn, O.Praem., Dean, St. Norbert College 

C. Ropert Pace, Director, Evaluation Service Center, Syracuse University 
Paut T. Ranxin, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools 
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James W. Reynoxps, Professor of Junior College Education, University of 
Texas 


W. Hucu Sticxier, Director, Office of Educational Research and Service, 
Florida State University 

Wittiam W. Tunnpuit, Vice-President, Educational Testing Service 

Racen W. Tyier, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 


Committee on Teacher Characteristics Study 
G. Frepenicx Kuper, Professor of Psychology, Duke University 
Lester W. Newson, The Ford Foundation 


Wittarp B. Spacpinc, General Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, Portland 


Roscoe L. West, formerly President, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton 


Committee on Television 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Joun ©. Apams, President, Hofstra College, Chairman 
SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, Provost, Brown University 


Daviw D. Henry, President, University of Illinois 
Frepenick L. Hovpe, President, Purdue University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Epcan Futter, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers 
Frepenicx G. Hocuwavt, Secretary General, National Catholic Educational 
Association 


Joun T. Rerrauiata, President, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Manx C. Scuinnenen, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 

Puuie J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun E. Ivey, Jn., Director, Southern Regional Education Board 

Harny K. Newsurn, President, Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
DeAvton Partrnince, President, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
M5, 


Ex officio 

Carnot V. Newsom, Executive Vice-Chancellor, New York University (ACE 
representative on Joint Council on Educational Television ) 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 

Executive Committee 

Terms expiring 1956 


Maurice R. Anrgns, Professor of Elementary Education, University of 
Florida » 

Louise Comps, Director, Division of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Department of Education, Commonwealth of Kentucky 
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Terms expiring 1957 
MARGARET STEVENSON, Associate Executive Secretary, Department of Class- 


room Teachers of the National Education Association 
Cuarces R. Wimmer, Dean, Hamline University 


Indefinite terms 


Francis Kepret, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Chairman 


Water E. Hacer, President, District of Columbia Teachers College 


Committee on Religion and Education 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

PauL J]. Bratsrep, President, Edward W. Hazen Foundation 

Jacosn GreEENBERG, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Joun O. Gross, Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 

James L. HANLEY, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. | 

toscoe L. West, formerly President, New Jersey State Teachers College 
Trenton 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 

Eucene E. Dawson, National Coordinator, Teacher Education and Religion 
Project, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

F. Ernest JoHNSON, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A 
Chairman 

GALEN Jones, Director, Council for Advancement of Secondary Education 

Herspert L. Seamans, Director, Commission on Educational Organizations, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 


Paut H. Verru, Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Divinity 
School, Yale University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 

Louis Finxestrein, Chancellor, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

Freperick G. Hocuwact, Secretary General, National Catholic Educational 
Association 


KENNETH FE. OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent of Schools, Denver; Vice 
Chairman 


Committee on Civilian Higher Education for Military Personnel 


]. D. Wiuitiams, Chancellor, University of Mississippi, Chairman 

Mito Bar, President, University of Omaha 

Tuomas N. Barrows, Associate Director, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley 

A. ]. Brumsaucn, Associate Director for University Studies, Southern Re 
gional Education Board 

Harnoip F. Correrman, Dean of the Faculty, University of Maryland 

Joun M. Devine, Maj. Gen. (ret.), Commandant of Cadets, Virginia Poly 
technic Institute 

A. N. Joncensen, President, University of Connecticut 

Troy H. Mump.eton, President, Louisiana State University 

Haroitp W. Stoke, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York 
University 

Ronatp B. THompson, Registrar, Ohio State University 
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Committee for the Study of Character Development in Education 


Rurus H. Frrzceracp, Chancellor Emeritus, University of Pittsburgh, Chair- 
man ; 

NorMan P. Ausurn, President, University of Akron 

W. F. Dype, Vice-President and Dean, University of Colorado 

A. Horwis Epens, President, Duke University ; 

Sister Hitpecarpe Mane, President, College of Saint Elizabeth 

Puiip E. Jacos, Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 

Gene Preston, National Affairs Vice-President, U.S. National Student As- 
sociation 

Joun W. Roruney, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

WitiiaM S. Suretps, Education Advisor, U.S. Naval Academy 

Eucene R. Smiru, Winter Park, Florida 

SamueL E. Stumpr, Professor of Philosophy, Vanderbilt University 


Commission on Student Personnel 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Joun L. Bercsrressen, Dean of Students, San Francisco State College 

A. Bram Knapp, President, Denison University, Chairman 

Rospert L. SurHerLanp, Director, The Hogg Foundation, University of Texas 
E. G. Wiituiamson, Dean of Students, University of Minnesota 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 

Epwarp J. Kammer, C.M., Executive Vice-President, DePaul University 

Katurine Kotter, Chairman, Department of English, University of Roches- 
ter 

Guienn A. Oxps, Director, Cornell United Religious Work, Ithaca, N. Y. 

W. Max Wise, Dean of Student Personnel, University of Florida 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Bueit G. Gavacuer, President, The City College, New York 

MartTHa Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin 

Exvis J. Srann, Jn., Provost, and Dean, College of Law, University of Ken- 
tucky 

Hoyt Trowsrince, Professor of English, University of Oregon 


Terms expiring with offices held 


Sranrorp L. Grass, President, U.S. National Student Association 
Patricia ANN Rosenrts, President, Intercollegiate Association of Women 
Students 


Cooperating Committee on Japanese Student Personnel Institute 


E. G. Wiuiramson, Dean of Students, University of Minnesota, Chairman 

Wittarp W. Bragsser, Dean of Students, University of Utah 

Heien D. Bracpon, General Director, American Association of University 
Women 

WiiiiaM S. Carvson, President, State University of New York 

Harry J. Carman, Professor of History and Dean Emeritus, Columbia Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

Cuartes W. Coxe, President, Amherst College 

Danuec D. Fever, Dean of Students, University of Denver 





The Council at Work 


Douctas G. Harinc, Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Syracuse 
University 

Harry H. Lunn Jn., Past President, U.S. National Student Association 

Donatp J. SHank, Executive Vice-President, Institute of International Edu 


cation 


Commission on Education and International Affairs 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Frep C. Corte, Academic Vice-President, Tulane University 

Watter H. C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana Uni 
versit\ 

Mrs. ANNE G. PANNELL. President, Sweet Briar College 

Howarp E. Wirson, Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


ALLEN BtatspeLL, Foreign Student Adviser, University of California, Berkeley 

Ben M. Cuerrnincron, Regional Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Institute 
of International Education 

Freperick G. Hocuwatt, Secretary General, National Catholic Educational 
Association 

Donatp Stone, President, Springfield College 

HerMan B WELLS, President, Indiana University, Chairman 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Harvie Branscoms, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University 

Atonzo G. Moron, President, Hampton Institute 

DonaLp Russe.i, President, University of South Carolina 

KENNETH HOLLAND, President, Institute of International Education 


Ex officio members 


WituiaM S. Carison, Chairman, Committee on the Leaders Program; Presi 
dent, State University of New York , 

E. D. Grizzeci, Chairman, Committee on Inter-American Schools Service; 
Professor, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 

Joun A. Hannan, Chairman, Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad; 
President, Michigan State University 

Rosert H. Rew, Chairman, Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington 
International Center; Executive Assistant, Committee on International 
Relations of the National Education Association 


Consultants and Observers 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: Wittiam J. Hac 
cerry, Chairman, Committee on International Relations; President, 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y 

American Association of Junior Colleges: Donato E. Deyo, Dean, Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Md 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities: Anruun 
A. Hauck, President, University of Maine (Alternate: Russet I. THacx- 
REY, Executive Secretary ) 

American Association of University Women: Heten D. Bracpon, General 
Director 

American Council of Learned Societies: D. H. Daucnenrty, Assistant to the 
Executive Director 
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American Political Science Association: Evron M. Kiraxpatrickx, Executive 
Director 


Association of American Colleges: F. L. Worma.p, Assistant to the Executive 
Director 

Association of Graduate Schools: RecinaLp H. Puevrs, Associate Dean, Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Wiu.t1am G. AvineTr, Special 
Assistant to the President 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students: J. BENJAMIN 
Scumoxer, General Secretary 

Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee on Interna- 
tional Exchange of Persons: Francis A. YounGc, Executive Secretary 

The Ford Foundation: Metvis Fox, Executive Associate 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation: Paut J. Braisrep, President 

Institute of International Education: James D. Kune, Director, Washington 
Office 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation: Maurice F. Seay, Director, Division of Education 

National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council: M. H. Trytren, 
Director, Office of Scientific Personnel 

National Association of Foreign Student Advisers: Pau Cuacmers, Foreign 
Student Adviser, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

National Catholic Educational Association: Mus. Wrxirrep R. Lone, Secretary 
for Membership 

National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.: Hupert C. Nosve, 
General Director, Commission on Christian Higher Education 

National Education Association: Rosert H. Rem, Executive Assistant, Com- 
mittee on International Relations 

Phelps-Stokes Fund: F. D. Parrenson, Director 

Rockefeller Foundation: Cuappourne Gicpatnic, Assistant Director for the 
Humanities 

Social Science Research Council: Bryce Woon, Staff Associate 

State Universities Association: Cuan_tes P. McCurpy, Jn., Executive Secretary 

United States National Student Association: James T. Hannis, Jr., Director, 
Foreign Student Leadership Project 


Canada-United States Committee on Education 


United States Group 


C. W. ve Kiewret, President, University of Rochester, Co-chairman 


Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Aurrep L. Burt, Professor of History, University of Minnesota 
Erntinc M. Hunt, Professor of History, Teachers College, Columbia University 
KennetH E, Osenno.rzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Epcan Fuuier, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers 

May HAL JAMEs, Chairman, American Section, Canadian-American Women’s 
Committee 

Howarp E. Wixson, Executive Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 





The Council at Work 
Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


J. W. Browmerre, Director, General Extension, Louisiana State University, 
Co-secretary 

Artuur A. Hauck, President, University of Maine 

Ernnest Hon, Professor and Director of the Elementary School, State Uni 
versity ‘of lowa 


Canadian Group 


Cuarces E. Pumuirs, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 
Co-chairman 

F. K. Stewart, Executive Secretary, Canadian Education Association, Co 
secretary 


Representing the Canadian Education Association 


W. H. Swirrt, President, Canadian Education Association; Deputy Minister 
of Education, Edmonton, Alberta; ex officio 

C. J. DesauLniers, Secretary, Canadian Education Association: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Quebec City, P.Q. 

A. R. McCatium, Deputy Minister of Education for Saskatchewan 


Representing the Canadian Teachers Federation 


CG. G. CAMPBELL, Principal, Sydney Academy, Sydney, N.S. 
MyrtiLe E. Conway, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


L. Joun Prion, Vice-Principal, McPherson Park Junior High School, South 
Burnaby, B.C. 


Representing the National Conference of Canadian Universities 
Appé Artruur Maneux, Archivist, Laval University 

N. A. M. MacKenzie, President, University of British Columbia 
Committee on the Leaders Program 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Joe. L. Fiercnen, President, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Howarp Hanson, Dean of Music, University of Rochester 
James E. McCantny, Dean, School of Commerce, University of Notre Dame 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


WittiaM S. Carson, President, State University of New York, Chairman 
Rurus FE. Crement, President, Atlanta University 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr, Professor of Social Science, Northwestern University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Revieu* 

Atonzo G. Grace, Associate Dean, School of Education, New York University 
Joun A. PERKINS, President, University of Delaware 
Mrs. Louise Wricut, Chicago Office, Institute of International Education 


Committee on Institutional Projects Abroad 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Watter H. C. Laves, Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana Uni 
versity 
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WitiiaM I. Myers, Dean, College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Vice- 
Chairman 


Russect I. THacxrey, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Cuarnces B. Nuttinc, Executive Vice-Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 

Norman. D. Patmen, Professor of Political Science, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 

R. H. Wacker, Dean, School of Agriculture, Utah State Agricultural College 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 
Paut R. Hanna, Coordinator, University of the Philippines—Stanford Uni- 
versity Contract, Stanford University 


Joun A. Hannan, President, Michigan State University, Chairman 


A. W. Perenson, Vice-President for Business and Finance, University of 
Wisconsin 


Committee on the Inter-American Schools Service 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Epcar J. Fisnen, Director, Southern Regional Office, American Friends of 
the Middle East 

J. Eant Monevann, President, Randolph-Macon College 


Dana G. Munro, Director, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 
Witiarp E. Givens, formerly Executive Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation 


Henny L. Smrru, Dean Emeritus, School of Education, Indiana University 

Gustave Weicet, S.J., Professor of Theology, Woodstock College 

Terms expiring December 31, 1958 

Hurst R. Anperson, President, American University 

Henry Gratran Doyie, Dean, Columbian College, George Washington 
University 

E. G. Grizze.y, Professor, School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman 

Griapys A. Wiccrn, Professor of Education, University of Maryland 


Observers 
Outver J. CALDWELL, Assistant Commissioner, International Education, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


]. MANUEL Espinosa, Chief, Professional Activities Division, International 
Educational Exchange Service, Department of State 


Advisory Committee on Policy on Washington International Center 
Terms expiring December 31, 1956 


Livincston L. Biam, National Director, Junior Red Cross and Educational 
Relations, American National Red Cross 


Epwanp V. Stanrorp, Rector, John Carroll High School, Washington, D.C. 
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Russert I. THackrey, Executive Secretary, American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 

Henry Grattan Doyie, Dean, Columbian College, George Washington Uni- 
versity 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 

Dorotny B. Feresee, M.D., Medical Director, Howard University 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Mrs. Harotp N. Marsn, Washington, -D.C. 
Rosert H. Rem, Executive Assistant, Committee on International Relations, 
National Education Association, Chairman 


Committee on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education 

Terms expiring December 31, 1956 

Kari W. BiceLow, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Atco D. Henverson, Professor of Higher Education, School of Education, 
one of Michigan, Chairman 


. Ivy, M.D., De partment of Clinical Science, Chicago Professional Colleges, 
U niversity of Illinois 


Apram Leon Sacnarn, President, Brandeis University 
Heven C, Wuire, Professor of English, University of Wisconsin 


Terms expiring December 31, 1957 


Joun S. Atven, Vice-President, University of Florida 

Peter H. Opecanrp, Professor of Political Science, University of ( 
Berkeley 

Ina DeA. Rem, Professor of Sociology, Haverford College 

R. Frep THomason, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee 

Cuarces H. Tuompson, Dean, Graduate School, Howard University 


alifornia, 


Terms expiring December 31, 1958 


Rosert J. Havicnurst, Professor of Ex lucation, Committee on Human De- 
velopment, University of Chicago, Vice-Chairman 

WILLIAM JANSEN, Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

FLoyp W. Reeves, Consultant to the President, Michigan State University 

Paut C. Rerert, S.J., President, Saint Louis University 











